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JUST WHEN YOU THOUGHT THE 
ELECTIONS WERE OVER: Liberal—and some 
not so liberal—US Senators have already been named as . 
targets for defeat in the 1982 elections. The National 
Conservative Political Action Committee (which operates 
independently of official campaign organizations, and is not 
bound by federal spending limits) released the names of 20 
senators Tuesday, who “‘have consistently opposed tax cuts, 
voted against balanced budgets, and against a strong national 
defense.” High on the conservatives’ list is Ted Kennedy, but 
others include Henry Jackson, D-Wash., Daniel Moynihan, 
D-NY, Lowell Weicker, R-Conn., and Lloyd Bentsen, D- 
Tex. 


SHAPE UP OR GO BROKE: Anrrican auto 
manufacturers got what they paid for when the federal 
government’s International Trade Comission Monday 
affirmed the right of Japanes carmakers to continue to 
dominate the domestic market with fuel efficient cars. United 
Auto Workers and Ford Motor Co. had appealed to the 
commission, claiming that a quota should be imposed on the 
Japanese imports while the American manufacturers took a 
five year reprieve to adjust their production from large cars to 
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the economy. In the midst of the domestic auto slump, 
200,000 laborers have been laid off. An attorney for the 
Japan Automobile Manufacturers Association, Inc. called 
the decision “‘a victory for the American Consumer and those 
interested in deregulation.” 


DEAD RINGER: The Voyager | spacecraft was in the 
news last night as it headed for a close (2500 mile) encounter 
with Titan, Saturn’s largest moon. Scientists speculate that 
Titan may harbor exotic forms of life. Titan, a small moon 
abot 3000 miles in diameter, has an atmosphere as complex 
as that of Venus—a frozen combination of methane and other 
hydrocarbons. The possibility of life on Titan does exist, but 
the chance that it harbors superior beings who will turn 

envious eyes upon our green Earth has been ruled out. 


STILL CRAZY AFTER ALL THESE YEARS: 
Not all of this week’s astronomical news came from Saturn. 
According to UPI, a Vatican spokesman said that the Roman 
Catholic Church is reviewing Galileo’s 1633 conviction for 
heresy. Galileo, who discovered Saturn, was declared a 
heretic for saying that the Earth orbited the Sun. This recent 
move was made, in the Vatican’s words, ‘“‘to show that 
modern science does not contradict Christian teachings.” 


City news 


Mike Rotkin 


THE UN FINALLY REACTS: As the stalemate in 
the war between Iran and Iraq continues, United Nations 
General Secretary Kurt Waldheim announced that a peace 
envoy will be sent to the Middle East to examine “‘the 
position of the Iranian government and the aggression of 
Iraq” in the conflict. Calling the UN mission “an investi- 
gative rather than a negotiating or mediating one,” Waldhiem 
said Tuesday that there are ‘‘deep rooted differences between 
these nations and one cannot expect rapid results.”’ Although 
Iraq’s invasion of Iran on Sept. 22 proved to be an act of 
aggression, no country has denounced Iraq, including 

the United States. Waldheim stated that the leader of the 
Swedish Socialist Party, Olof Palme, would head the envoy. 


LABOR HANGS TOUGH IN BRITAIN: 
Margaret Thatcher’s Conservative leadership of the UK has 
resulted in a new vitality for the British left. Last Monday, 
Michael Foot, a socialist intellectual ardently opposed to 
nuclear weapons, was elected leader of Britain’s Labor Party. 
In a vote by the party’s Parliament members, Foot defeated 
former Chancellor of the Exchequer Dennis Healy by a vote 
of 139 to 129. Foote, an advocate of trade unions, and 
stronger social programs, will probably oppose Thatcher in the 
1984 election for prime minister. 
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Elections, CED, 


and TV: 


Tom Hayden’s big picture 


by Carter Young 


It was Halloween, and Tom Hayden was explaining to the’ 


Santa Cruz press his new book, his support for Jimmy Carter, 
and his thoughts on the economy. With his grey slacks and 
downbeat sweater vest, Hayden hardly looked like someone 
who once said “pick up a gun and fight back,”’. but the off- 
balance grin of his radical days was still there, playing the TV 
cameras for all the six o’clock news was worth. 

“There are real and substantive differences,” Hayden 
said, “between the two major candidates—in foreign policy, 
human rights, energy. I’m voting for Carter because he’s the 
best candidate.” It was only 12 years ago, in Chicago, when 
Hayden stridently denounced that year’s Democratic nominee. 
“But what about the others,” a radio reporter asked, “like 
Commoner?” “Commoner and the Citizen’s Party have the 
best ‘platform, the one closest to ours.” “But isn’t that a 
contradiction? Why are you supporting Carter?” ‘‘Because 
he can win.” 

Winning—especially in vlections—is big with Hayden 
these days. This concern for electoral victory sometimes gets 
him into awkward situations, but the former candidate for US 
Senate usually gets out of them with the aplomb of, well, a 
politician. Called at various times a genius, traitor, hero, 
and—often by progressives—an opportunist, Hayden has 
shown a knack over the years for being, or at least appearing 
to be, near the front of any political or ideological battle he 
engages in. But even more important for his career develop- 
ment, Hayden has been able to walk away unscathed from 
battles which have left others broken and discredited. 

Hayden, once the editor of the University of Michigan 
student paper, credits the mass media with furthering his 
political development, and— in his mind at least—that of the 
entire America left since the early ‘60s. Although later in the 
interview he referred to ‘the absurd nonsense that passes as 
news,” Hayden believes that network new programs helped 
ignite the student revolution, of which he was one of the 
leaders. 

To Hayden, TV coverage is everything. ‘The SDS,” 
Hayden explained, ‘was the last movement which had the 
freedom to grow without TV coverage.” And with the 
Campaign for Economic Democracy, which he founded and 
leads, Hayden has the start of anew movement. Created after 
Hayden’s unsuccessful attempt to unseat liberal John Tunney 
from the US Senate in 1976, CED has limited membership 
and strength. But to its leader, CEDis a way to gather support 
for solar energy, rent-control, and candidates who support 
such programs, even though such an activist group has limits 
which are quickly encountered: ‘‘There’s too much going on 
with community organizing, electoral politics, and economic 
education to do it all at once. So, with CED, our main 
emphasis is working within the Democratic Party in electoral 
politics—trying to get candidates elected who will give us 
leverage for social change.” 

Rather than a cause, Hayden sees television as a cure for 
apathy. He is betting, in effect, that the voters will wake up 
when they see someone ‘‘who is in fact different, rather than 
someone who just talks different.” In 1976, 1.2 million 
Democrats saw enough difference between him and Tunney 
to convince Hayden that elections were the way to go. 

Despite its small membership, CED has had some success 
in government—thanks mostly to Jerry Brown. Although it 
has been reported that Hayden and his wife Jane Fonda have 
been heavy contributors to various Brown campaigns, Hayden 
stated that “‘neither CED or us personally have ever given 
Brown more than $5000.” Whatever the reasons, Brown and 
the Haydens are close politically. The governor has appoint- 
ed Hayden to commissions directing alternative energy and 
international economic cooperation (SolarCal, Western 
SUN, and the Southwest Border Commission—from which 
Hayden resigned Monday). And, on the recommendation of 
Hayden, Brown appointed two CED members (Edison 
Miller of Orange County and Chris. Matthews of Santa Cruz 
County) to vacant board of supervisors seats. 


“Electoral politics, and the power you have in office, can 
give you,” Hayden claimed, “the leverage and support 
needed for community organizing.” This sort of political 
“trickle down” theory dates back to the beginnings of the 
Democratic Party—but it has one disadvantage: you have to 
get elected for it to work. Not only did CED lose with Carter, 
but both Miller and Matthews were defeated in June 
reelection attempts. 

For a man concerned with winning elections, Hayden 
seemed unperturbed by the supervisors’ losses. ‘They were 
meaningless,” Hayden said of the election defeats. “I never 
expected them to win because they weren’t politicians, just 
people with good ideas. They were doing interesting things in 
office, but\the voters obviously thought otherwise.” 

The present political careers of Miller and Matthews 
ended abruptly because of cruel political fate: they were 


“appointed to districts with strong conservative slants. But 


despite the 
socialism or 


laims of opponents, CED does not espouse 
radical change in American government. The 


CED view ofthe economy is basically one of mom-and- -pop 
capitalism. With the aid of tax incentives and low-cost 
government loans, Hayden would like to see small local 
businesses involved in environmentally clean industry. To 
Hayden, these cottage industries. along with a massive 
retooling of heavy industry, would result in economic 
democracy. 


“Maybe we need a new 

network instead of a new 
political party. We could use 

| TV to get a message across 
with cable, commercials, and 
programs we sell to stations.” 


pRB 


To complement such programs, Hayden has proposed an 
“electronic democracy,’ one where the views of the left get 
an equal share of TV time. TV is no laughing matter to 
Hayden: ** Maybe we need a new network instead of a new 
political party. It isn’t that the left doesn’t have the money for 
TV,” Hayden contended, “it’s the fear of being Madison 
Avenue, of too much mass-marketing which keeps the left off 
of TV. Big business runs commercials around the clock 
saying how good business is, and we could also use TV to get 
a message across—with cable, commercials, and programs 
we sell to stations. The left has a certain isolation complex 
that the right doesn’t have. They're on the cutting edge of 
technology, while the left is still in the °30s idolizing 
Underwood typewriters or something.” 


Hayden at home with some famous Seet 


If any electronic democracy were to develop, Hayden 
acknowledges that it would have to reach a coalition of 
Blacks, labor, and women—groups traditionally excluded 
from the studios and executive suites. CED has had amarked 
success reaching solar activists and rent-control advocates 
(although critics contend that CED jumped on the successful 
rent-control bandwagon in Santa Monica after it was already 
assured of victory), but other groups have not been as easily 
swayed to the CED platform. 

Still, some progress is evident. Although he was once 
purged from a Berkeley commune he helped begin by 
feminists who denounced his “manipulative elitism,’ CED 
has gained some support from women’s groups—largely 
because of Fonda’s org@hizing efforts with clerical workers. 
Organized labor, except for ‘some disagreements about 
nuclear power and perhaps defense spending,” has also been 
warming up to economic democracy. 

Bringing Third World groups into the coalition has proven 
to be a tougher task for Hayden and CED. When asked about 
CED’s attempts to bring Third World groups into the fold, 
Hayden replied: “What groups?” After student organ- 
izations were mentioned, Hayden described them as ‘very 
weak. | think we’re in a position to know because we're 
always looking for them.” Hayden does count Black politi- 
cians Ron Dellums, Gus Newport, and Wilson Riles of 
the East Bay as political allies, and talks with some pride 
about a unique solar energy program which would provide 
jobs for Blacks and unemployed union members in Oakland. 

Hayden believes that problems of attitude and opportunity 
have hindered attempts to form a coalition between Third 
World people and the primarily white CED. “The gap 
between white and non-white has widened since the ’60s, and 
so has the one between non-white groups as they fight over 
jobs and services. It’s a serious friction, especially in the big 
cities.’ Hayden said that this friction can be traced to the lack 
of strength Third World groups have in politics today. ‘In the 
‘60s they gained things like voting rights and bilingual 
education, but sometimes success creates a decline for a 
while,” Hayden theorized. According to the CED leader, 

Continued on page 34 


Help make City on a Hill run more smoothly. We’ve got 
JOBS. Only requirements are lots of time, patience, and a 
desire to have fun in the late night hours. Graphic artists 
encouraged to apply. Call 429-2430 afternoons Sunday- 
Wednesday, and ask to talk to Sharan or Ann Scott. Hurry. 


There’s not much time left. 
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inter is a time of joyous celebration 

for the cross country skier. Carving 
your way over: trackless slopes and 
meadows, free and unbounded by the 
limits of groomed ski areas and 
unhassled by the lines of space booted 
plastic cowboys. Explore the limitless 
joys of winter on cross country skis. 
GET READY! 
Experts will be on hand to help 
you hot wax and prepare your cross 
country skis for racing or touring. 
Toals and materials will be 
supplied FREE! 
Ski packages, clothing and 
accessories will be on sale 
at 10-20% off. 

. Saturday, November 15th 1 1-5 


Students! We need your good 
taste in Winter Clothes! Bring _ 
g in that “money in ; . , 
your closet”. INCREDIBLE ICE CREAM 
SOUPS ¢ SALADS: SANDWICHES 


‘LATE 


425-9856 


STUDENT BODY PRESIDENT ? 


Well, not exactly. We are soliciting nominations and self-nominations for a UCSC 
undergraduate representative to the University of California Student Body President's 
Council (SBPC). The SBPC is composed of two representatives (one undergraduate and 
one graduate) from each of the nine UC campuses. The SBPC is the officially recognized 
representative of UCSC students. The UCSC representative is the only liaison between 
UCSC students and the UC sustemwide administration that we have, This representative 
must be knowledgable about UCSC campuswide affairs, be willing to dedicate a signifi- 
cant amount of time to being a student interest advocate, and should be in good 
academic standing. 


INTERESTED ? 


If so, here is what you must do: 


1. File nomination or er oonmaan at the Campus Activities Office (located above 
the Whole Earth Restaurant) no later than November 14 at 4:00 pm. 


2. Begin campaigning November 14 after a candidate meeting. You will receive more 
information regarding this meeting upon filing the nomination. 
3. Campaign through the days of the election (December 2,3, and 4). 


QUESTIONS ? 


For more information regarding any of the above, contact the Campus Activities office at 
extension 2934 


‘THIS SOLICITATION HAS BEEN SUBMITTED BY THE UCSC COMMITTEE ON COMMITTEES* 
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Left turn 


by Mike Rotkin 


Apparently some of my readers have been mistaking my 


‘unceasing assault on capitalism as a statement of my 


uncritical support for the Soviet Union and other “socialist” 
countries. Hardly! While there is much that we might learn 
from these societies and the struggles they have undergone, 
none of them can provide even an approximate model for the 
kind of social reorganization that would make sense in the 
United States today. 

Because none of the revolutions of the Twentieth Century 
have taken place in developed capitalist countries with a 
heritage of parliamentary or other democratic forms, they 
have faced both possibilities and limitations of a profoundly 
different nature than those we face and will face in the future. 
Since the revolutions of this century have occurred in 
economically underdeveloped countries, and in the context 
of a capitalist-dominated world market, they offer very little 
similarity to the working class democracy envisioned by 
socialists of the last century. 

At the same time, however, we should not make the easy 
assumption that capitalism has had nothing to do with the 
particular forms of oppression existing in countries like the 
Soviet Union. Take, for example, the question of Soviet anti- 
semitism. There can be no question that it exists, that it is an 
evil and that it is at least tacitly supported by the state 
bureaucracy. However, even a sketchy history of the Soviet 
Union would establish the important role that capitalism has 
played in creating the context for current Soviet anti- 
semitism. 

The Bolshevik Party that rose to power in October, 1917 
was not without its faults. Overly centralized and with 
virtually no base among the peasants who made up the vast 
majority of the Russian population, the party was forced to 
administer a society virtually destroyed by the ravages of the 
First World War. Berore they were even able to reorganize 
society sufficiently to bring production back up to pre-World 
War I levels, they were beset with a massive Civil War in 
which the revolution was opposed by internal capitalist and 
feudal forces largely supported by outside capitalist coun- 
tries including the United States. 

During this bloody Civil War, the Bolsheviks lost their 
most dedicated and politically conscious cadre, who natur- 
ally were the first to volunteer for the front. As a result, at the 
end of the Civil War, the Bolsheviks were forced to depend 
increasingly upon old Czarist functionaries to administer the 
state. It was largely on the basis of his support among these 
functionaries that Stalin rose to power in the late ’20s. 

For reasons too complicated and numerous to even outline 
here, Stalin chose to consolidate his power by supporting and 
reinforcing many of the central institutions of the old Czarist 
order, including the Russian Orthodox Church, White Russian 
national chauvinism (against the national minorities in the 
Soviet Union), and traditional Russian culture. Central to 
Stalin’s religious and cultural policy was a reinforcement of 
traditional Russian anti-semitism. And we can see today the 
regressive distance that the Soviet Union has traveled from a 
Bolshevik Party which had, at one point, a majority of Jews 
on its Central Committee. 

The role of traditional Russian anti-semitism, capitalist 
reaction in the Civil War, and economic underdevelopment 
does not excuse current Soviet anti-semitism, but one should 
at least be hesitant in ascribing this blight to some funda- 
mental flaw in socialism per se. Of course, the Soviet 
leadership could (and should) have followed a different path, 
and the Bolsheviks made serious mistakes, but capitalist 
reaction played a significant role in creating the context 
within which difficult (and often bad) decisions were made. 

Surely, there are problems in which capitalism is not the 
main or major cause. In future columns I’ll tackle some 
biggies: unrequited love and death. 


Mike Rotkin is a Lecturer in Community Studies and a 
member of the Santa Cruz Council and the New American 


: Movement. 
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by Stuart Leavenworth 


As an alternative to the spraying of the potentially 
dangerous herbicide “‘2, 4-D” on the west playing field, the 
UCSC campus facilities office has adopted an experimental 
handweeding program; a program whose success depends on 
the help of student volunteers. 

For years the herbicide 2, 4-D has been used to control 
weed-growth on the playing fields at UCSC. Because of the 
university’s location and soil content, broadleaf plants such 
as dandelions and burr clovers flourish here. Without some 
type of weed-growth management, the playing fields at 
UCSC would become overgrown and unusable. 


In the past, 2, 4-D has been used to keep the fields suitable 
for sports and recreation. According to campus facilities, it is 
the most effective and inexpensive herbicide available. 

Last year, however, the question of 2, 4-D’s safety came to 
the attention of the university. Residents of the student 
apartments objected to the use of the herbicide on the wes 


playing field near their homes, and pointed to reports which 


claim 2, 4-D causes birth defects and cancer as reasons for 
discontinuing its use at UCSC. 

Campus facilities was stuck in a dilemma. Not wishing to 
aggravate the situation with further 2, 4-D sprayings on the 
west field, yet worried about the consequences if weed 
management was terminated, it needed an alternative. The 
current hand weeding program may be the answer. 

The problem is that for hand-weeding to be effective, a 
large number of participants will be needed. Although 
campus facilities has hired some students to do the job, it does 
not have the funds necessary to pay the number of workers 
needed to weed the field entirely. 

A few weeks ago, after extensive publicity, the handweeding 
program was initiated on a two-day basis. Unfortunately, 
because of the lack of volunteers, only one-third of the field 
could be weeded. This time we need to get the job done. 

On Thursday, November 20, and Friday, November 21, 
the handweeding program will be attempted again. Students 
are encouraged to put on some old clothes, tromp on over to 


the west field, and participate in either the 8 - 12 amor 1 - 5 
pm sessions taking place each day. Tools and refreshments 
will be provided. 

We call ourselves an environmentally concerned campus. 
Here is our chance to prove it. By taking part in the 
handweeding program, we can promote further innovative 
approaches to land-management problems at UCSC, and at 
the same time avoid the use of an herbicide which is 
potentially hazardous to our health. Perhaps in time we can 
even eliminate the use of 2, 4-D on the much larger and much 
more extensively-used east playing field. But we have to work 
together first. 

If you would like more information on the handweeding 
program, please call Jim Myer at 429-2549, or Stuart 
Leavenworth at 425-5674. 


Student vote shows hidden unity 


A headline in last Sunday’s Santa Cruz Sentinel read: 
“UCSC Wasn’t Monolithic In Its Voting Pattern.” 

Such a perception is somewhat misleading. Although this 
year’s student body may not have been unified behind a single 
presidential candidate—as it was in 1972 when 95 percent of 
the votes cast on campus went to George McGovern—this 
year’s vote showed that UCSC was “monolithic” in one 
respect: in demonstrating a clear opposition to the candidacy 
of Ronald Reagan and Republicans of the New Right. 

While appealing to the electorate across the US, Cali- 
fornia and the rest of Santa Cruz County, Reagan received 
only 4 percent of the 2105 votes cast at UCSC’s precincts. In 
tum, Democrat Jimmy Carter won 51 percent, Citizens 
Party hopeful Barry Commoner took 23 percent, and inde- 
pendent John Anderson finished with 19 percent. Libertarian 
Party candidate Ed Clark and the Peace and Freedom 
Party’s Maureen Smith split the remaining 4 percent of the 
vote. 


Further evidence of UCSC’s antipathy to conservative 
Republican candidates can be found in the voting results of 
the US Senate, House of Representative, and State Senate 
contests. In those races, Democratic victors Alan Cranston, 
Leon Panetta, and Henry Mello all won between 94 and 96 
percent of the campus vote against their Republican adver- 
saries. 

In the local Assembly race, Democrat Sam Farr won 74 
percent of the UCSC vote, Peace and Freedom Party 
candidate Michael Zaharakis received 18 percent, and 
Republican Ann Welchner finished with a mere 8 percent. 

Although the campus precinct results are not entirely 
representative of how UCSC’s student body voted—because 
some staff and faculty members vote on campus and many 
students vote downtown—it does give an indication of where 
this year’s students at UCSC are leaning politically. 

As it turns out, the student body is much more unified than 
the Sentinel would have you think. 

—Stuart Leavenworth 


—NEW AND USED RECORDS— 


JOAN ARMATRADING 
“To the Limit’’— $4.99 


$7.98 list- $4.98 $8.98 list- $5.58 


When it comes to 
low prices 


we have 
ALL the records! 


Check out our new Mall location: 
1214 A Pacific Avenue 
(Across from Woolworth’s) 
Ceeoereeecececoceseeccereoeeeseeeeeeeeecce 
Special Offer! — Buy $20 worth of used 
albums & get $5 worth FREE! 


“We won't be #2 in Santa Cruz for long!” 


Open 10 am - ¥ pm Monday tnru Saturday 
10 am - 8 pm Sunday 
425-1096 
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ALL NATURAL CLOVE SCENTED CIGARETTES 
FROM INDONESIA, WITH TASTE. 
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DIFFERENCE 


SMOKE LESS ¢ ENJOY IT MORE 
AVAILABLE AT BETTER SMOKE SHOPS EVERYWHERE 
SOLE AGENTS: QUINTIN & CO. P.O. BOX 202 FAIRFAX, CA. 94930 


THANKSGIVING 
IN 
STYLE 


Excitingly different 
Menu 


(Reservations Accepted) 


2019 N. Pacific Avenue 


Hours: 

Breakfast 7 days from 8 am 
Lunch 12 to 2 pm Mon.-Fri 
Dinner from 6 pm 

(closed Tues. & Wed. evenings, 


CHAMPAGNE BRUNCH 


SAT & SUN from 10 am to 2:30 
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Cucchiara 


_ after the 


by Irene Moosen 


On November 4th, Joe Cucchiara was elected supervisor 
in the Fifth District (San Lorenzo/Scotts Valley) in one of the 
most heated and highly sophisticated campaigns in Santa 
Cruz county. Cucchiara will replace Pat Liberty on the board 
of supervisors. Cucchiara’s campaign was marked by fervent 
attacks from the incumbent opposition, in the form of legal 
actions, character slants and public mudslinging. Cucchiara 
talked with CHP about his campaign experience, his future 
plans as supervisor and his vision of local government in the 
coming months. 


CHP: Now that you've won this election, what are your first 
considerations? 


Cucchiara: The biggest thing ahead right now is making a 
comfortable transition between Pat’s (Liberty) representa- 


tion and mine. I’d like to set up a transition committee to . 


make an exchange of her on-going projects and records, so 
that when I take office there is a continuation of the past two 
years so that we’re not having to re-invent the wheel. 

I’ve talked to the new board members, and there’s going to 
be a lot more cooperation than we've seen. I think we’re going 
to see a board that’s more productive in its actions even 
though there are going to be some disagreements. There’ll be 
fewer 3-2 votes than most people are expecting. I think local 
government is going to be very different than we’ve seen it in 
the past. We are going to see a lot more of the public’s 
business being done before the public’s eye. 


CHP: Will it be hard to bridge the gap between those who 
supported you and those who didn't? 


Cucchiara: I think the biggest issue is that I’m not who they 
charged I was. I’m not for unemployment in the community, I 
respect the business community, I respect the need to create 
jobs, and I understand individual property rights. One of my 
major campaign arguments was that I felt the individual rights 
of homeowners were being sacrificed to the interests of major 
developers. I think that of the 9,000 people who voted for Pat, 
the bulk of them were individual property owners who are 
going to be very well represented by me in office. 


“(We are going to see a lot more 
of the public’s business being done 
in the public’s eye.” 


CHP: What are the specific ways you will be supporting and 
protecting the interests of homeowners in the valley? 


Cucchiara: Making sure that their areas are not threatened by 
irresponsible development so that the traffic impact and over- 
crowding on streets and the environmental problems result- 
ing from irresponsible decisions on development never occur 
in the first place. : 

But it’s really important that people understand that I’m 
not coming in with a basket of predetermined plans that I’m 
going to dump into the district. I think that is something that 
Pat’s supporters feared. The decisions will come from 
listening to the many voices which determine the effects of 
policy. 


election 


‘CHP: What was special about this race that brought so 


many people out to the polls and also into the campaigns? 


Cucchiara: I think it was pure hard work that brought folks to 
the polls. This election was a turning point. As to participa- 
tion in our campaign, I think we were able to attract people 
who have never been in politics before, and all along we’ve 
tried to stay connected with the issues of local concern and to’ 
speak to them clearly so that people could begin to learn what 
it’s all about. 

Another factor was the tremendous amount of person-to- 
person contact, the willingness to go out and meet people 
where they live, where they play and where they shop. It was 
coming out of the “rose garden” on major policy questions 


_facing Santa Cruz during the-election, such as the bus strike 


(which I supported) and Measure A. a 


‘The involvement of the church 
and some of the religious 
leaders in the district 
was unprecedented.” 


CHP: How are we, in Santa Cruz, going to be able to deal 
with the cuts in the budget in the coming years? How can we 
as a community begin to protect ourselves from the Reagan 
-type policies which will come down through the state and 
federal government?. 


Cucchiara: If county government serves as a model of, for 
example, energy conservation, our programs could be a 
stimulus for expanding conservation out into the greater 
community. But I think you need to take care of your own 
back yard before you move any further. And our backyard is 
local government. I also think that if you do budget assess- 
ments early on, you’re going to find out about waste that’s in 
government and put resources to more productive use. 


CHP: How will you deal with the on-going opposition that is 
not going to disappear just because the election is over? 


Cucchiara: The best defense against a recall, and the notion 
of a recall is definitely in the air, would be for me todo the best 
job possible in the Fifth District. 

As far as the opposition to me goes, when you get a group of 
attorneys and political hacks that are ruthless, and add to 
that an unlimited amount of financial resources and the loss 
of a powerful seat, things get real serious. The campaign in 
the Fifth District had been elevated to a level that had only 
been hinted at in the past. The use of the courts, the constant 
request to the District Attorney’s office and the County 
Counsel to investigate various charges, just showed that they 
did not have a candidate who was capable of facing me on the 
issues. They had to create an image of an issue just to have a 
chance at the seat. With each charge came a headline, and it 
was a very sophisticated way to tying up my resources and 
keeping me from campaigning. I think the character assas- 
sination and the smear campaign that they ran were without 
question the most in-depth and serious attack ever waged on 
anyone in this county and it was not pleasant to live through. 


Fs 


But it didn’t work. I think the election results proved that. 
Ever since 1976, in every election Pat has run in, this has 
been the level of her politics, and it reached a high point in this 
campaign, because of the serious threat that we posed to her 
re-election. I think the involvement of the church and some of 
the religious leaders in the district was unprecedented. 

The good Reverend Caldwell of the First Baptist Church in 
Scotts Valley took it upon himself to judge me by the Bible, 
based on a set of lies about my personal actions and then 
printed it in the newspapers and distributed it to 4,700 reg- 
istered voters in the district. The use of Lockheed and Measure 
A issue was described in a distorted context. They made it 
seem like I supported closing down Lockheed, which was never 
the position I took. 

Brad McDonald of the Board of Realtors sent out a letter as 
a representative of the Mormon Church, talking about the 
‘socialist/communist influence from UCSC and its support’ 
for my candidacy, and at the same time expressing his 
support, as a man of God, for Pat. There were other religious 
leaders in the district with development interests who, 
through their churches and congregations, tried to raise moral 
issues of concern about elected officials running for super- 
visor. 


CHP: So religious leaders have been active in this past 
election in our county? 


Cucchiara: Oh, absolutely, in a big-way! It wasn’t just 
Caldwell’s letter of the McDonald letter. 

It is a question of the separation of Church and State and 
the amount of leadership they are assuming in political issues. 
The question is, is the direction people receive from them 
well-founded or merely a mirage for other special interests? 

Pat’s campaign paid for Caldwell’s letter. They gave the 
newspapers not just distortions but outright lies about where I 
stood on issues facing the district. 


CHP: What will you do to bring more citizen input into the 
decisions within county government? 


Cucchiara: J intend to bring county and local government out 
into the neighborhoods and into the communities I represent. 
I am considering several ways of doing this. The first would 
be to establish branch offices in the valley, one centered in 
Ben Lomond, which is fairly central, and one in Scotts 
Valley, with regular office hours in the afternoon or late 
evening. I could be available to the needs of these people and 
Save them a trip downtown. 

If there’s an interest, I’d be more than willing to review the 
weekly agenda with people in the district so that there is an 
opportunity for people to find out what the business for that 
week: will be. This will give them information that is not 
apparent from reading the agenda, and will encourage them to 
come down and participate on items that would be appro- 
priate for input. 

I think it’s very important for residents to get an oppor- 
tunity to quiz their public officials. | want to give them an 
opportunity to express their concerns about the services that 
are being delivered in their neighborhoods and also to 
compliment on jobs well done. I think it’s a real give and take 
and is something which will be very effective if done properly. 


Levy takes over 
“Liddicoat 
country” 


by Ann Scott Knight 


Same Re mmm gm 


CHP: In your campaign, you seemed to be reluctant to call 
yourselfa “liberal” or a “progressive.” Why did you runasa 
“moderate?” 

Levy: I’m pleased to be called a moderate. I believe in 
moderation in approach and moderation in solutions. When 
you run for office, you have to be willing to reflect what your 
community feels and wants. The mid-county is the middle 
ground in Santa Cruz. I think you wouldn’t be elected if you 
weren’t a moderate. 

The press tends to always analyze politics in terms of 
liberal and conservative, which is really not that useful. The 
major issues for local government are not divided along those 
lines. There’s not a Republican or Democratic way to put out 
a fire, a right-wing or left-wing way to pave the roads. 
CHP: How do you feel about being considered part of the 
new “liberal majority?” 

Levy: Talking about block votes is again a disservice. It’s 
clear that I’m going to vote together with other members of 
the board. And then, we’re going to have real differences, 
partly from the difference in our districts. I want to be 
representative of my community. It’s absolutely imperative 
that we’re willing to listen to everybody, whether we agree 
with them or not, because that’s what the democratic process 
is all about. I don’t think any of us are so brilliant or so all- 
knowing that we’ve got the answer to all the problems. We 


. can probably do a better job if we listen to all kinds of people 
OO rather than thinking there is one road to follow. 


Robley Levy was elected to the board of supervisors on 
November 4. She will represent the Second District, replacing 
supervisor Marilyn Liddicoat. Her victory, along with that of 
Joe Cucchaira, was seen as a victory for progressives in 
Santa Cruz County. Levy has lived in Santa Cruz County 
since 1963, serving on organizations like the Coastal Com- 
mission and the League of Women Voters. She is also the 
mother of three children. She talked with CHP about the 
issues of her campaign, and the issues she will be facing as a 
supervisor. 

CHP: Why did you decide to run for supervisor? 

Levy: Over the years, I’ve been involved in local politics in a 
really wide variety of ways. I’ve gained an understanding of 
how local government works in Santa Cruz, and I’ve also, in 
that period of time, gained a record which shows the people in 


Santa Cruz how I’ve worked. I felt I was well-prepared to run. 


CHP: What effect did the attempted recall of Marilyn 
Liddicoat have on your candidacy? 

Levy: It had two effects—one was adverse and one was 
positive. The recall was rejected and it left a bad taste in 
people’s mouths. That was the bad effect. The positive side of 
it is, of course, that I gained a lot of exposure running as an 
alternative. That is a very real advantage in politics. 
CHP: What characterized your campaign? 

Levy: A lot of people worked on my campaign. It’s been 
phenomenal over the past year—the number of people who 
have worked, and worked so hard. I think it was a real 
contrast to my opponent’s campaign. He had about $34,000 
and we had about $13,000. There was a tremendous 
imbalance in terms of people working. It’s really heartening 
to have won in the face of that kind of money. 

CHP: Was the goal of your campaign simply to win the 
election? 

Levy: Well, there are two kinds of campaigns: educational 
campaigns and campaigns to win. Certainly we ran a 


campaign to win because the supervisor elections this year 
were important. The reason for winning is what you want to 
do when you get in. 


tabloid in Santa Cruz with weekly 
coverage of sports, campus, 
intemational, and women’s news. 


Every Thursday 


CHP: Specifically, what would you like to do? 

Levy: One of the most important things that has come out in 
the campaigns is the sense that county government has been 
caught up in turmoil and political polarization and personal 
political vendettas. I think that if there’s one issue that cuts 
across all political lines, it’s the desire to see the kind of 
government we can be proud of. There are substantial 
differences of opinion among board members and that’s 
appropriate and right, but I think we can express our positions 
strongly and then move on to deal with the problems of the 
county rather than igniting every issue into a volcanic 
eruption. People are tired of the kind of politics that have been 


CHP: How do you feel being the only woman on the board 
next year, especially following Liddicoat and Liberty? 
Levy: Women in politics can be as good as the best of the men 
and as bad as the worst. I’m going to try todoa very good job. 
I’m proud to be there. I had a run-in with one of my Opponents 
and he charged me with never having had a paying job. That 
was accurate. But I told him that in my opinion, I had held the 
best-paying job in Santa Cruz, but it paid in pride, not in cash. 
That was raising my children and making a home. That’s 
valuable and useful and a great job. 

I’m probably going to listen very carefully to the needs of 
women, and that will come out of my experience, too. 


“It’s absolutely imperative that we’re willing to listen to everybody, 
whether we agree with them or not, because: that’s what. 


the democratic process is all about.” 
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going on. There’s a real consensus in the county on the 
major decisions that county government makes. We grew too 
fast in the ’70s, and we should slow down and that’s beginning 
to happen. It will happen. There’s a real sense that people 
want a balance between our resources and our growth. That’s 
complex and difficult to arrive at but you begin by becoming 
committed to working together to approach those problems. 
CHP: What are the most important issues in the Second 
District? 

Levy: The major concerns are in areas where the county has 
autonomy—mainly land use permits. That’s where decisions 
are made at the county level. The water overdraft is also a key 
concern. People are concerned about their community, their 
neighborhoods, and a stable future. Those are issues that cut 
across political lines. But I can’t deny that there’s a big 
difference between the politics of the Second District and 
north county, that’s just obvious. This is the suburban area of 
the county. 
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CHP: Would you call yourself a feminist? 

Levy: Yes. I come from a long line of working women, both 
paid and unpaid. Going back to my great-grandmother who 
was a preacher. I think I’ve got a long history of concern with 
women’s issues. 

CHP: How will your new job affect your personal life? 
Levy: My two older children are away at school and I have 
just one daughter at home. The domestic pressures of being a 
mother have shifted radically in the past year. I have a very 
supportive husband. Obviously there are going to be changes, 
but my family was super during the campaign. The job is a big 
job, it’s a hard job, but the campaign was hard and we’ve 
already been tested to some extent. 

CHP: How would you like to be remembered in four years? 
Levy: It gets back to approach. I would like to be remembered 
as a responsive supervisor, a reasonable supervisor. Rather 


than being remembered for Project A or B, I'd like to be J 


remembered for bringing a new approach to the board. 
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A new approach to leaming 


by George Levenson 


In a rare visit to the west coast, John Holt, nationally 
known educator, author of How Children Learn and editor of 
the newsletter “Growing Without Schooling” will speak to 
the Santa Cruz community of students, parents and teachers 
on Thursday, November 20th at 3:30 at Moraga Concert 
Hall, 1307 Seabright Avenue. Admission is $3 general, and 
$2 for students and seniors. 

John Holt has been a leading critic in the field of education 
for at least 15 years. At one time a soft-spoken analyst of the 
education process and an advocate of reform within the 
classroom, he has moved toward a complete re-evaluation of 
the assumptions of modern education. ““We.must,” he says, 


LECTURE 


“get rid of the notion that education is different and separate 
from life, something that happens only in school. Everything 
that happens to us educates us, for good or for bad. To answer 
“What makes a good education?’ we must ask ‘What makes a 
good life?” ’’ His analysis speaks to the frustrations of 
teachers shackled by restrictive curriculum requirements, 
administrators compromised by the flimsy, confining budgets 
of reluctant legislators, and, most of all, to students whose 
enthusiasm for learning is severely dampened by the com- 
pulsory experience of school. 

Holt’s most recent book, Never Too Late, describes his 
personal process of learning the cello at age 50. Currently he 
is devoting his energy to assisting people who want their 
youngsters to learn at home—after pulling their children out 
of school altogether. 
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Holt’s appearance affords a unique public opportunity for 
our diverse community of learners and teachers to come 
together and openly explore the practical aspects of freedom 
of education. 

For further information, contact George Levenson, 426- 
2134. 
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“We have a film drop” 


RENTS IMMOBILIZED: Scotts Valley mobile 
home residents won a victory last week when 
the Scotts Valley City Council unanimously 
approved a mobile home rent stabilization 
ordinance. 

Taking effect in 30 days, the ordinance 
insures the existence of a Mobile Home Park 
Review Commission. Five citizens will com- 
pose the commission. When a rent increase 
is 50 percent or more, the commission is 
required to rule on the proposed increase. 

The ordinance did not pass without pro- 
test from owners of small mobile home parks 
and their attorneys. 

Beverly Hills attorney Alan Wilks, owner 
of the Vista Del Lago Mobile Home Park, 
threatened to sue the council and the review 
commission if the ordinance passed and rent 
increases were not approved. 

Residents of Vista Del Lago originally 
proposed the ordinance to the council after 
the owner of their park increased their rent by 
8 percent last month and informed them that 
it would increase by 13 percent as of October 
1, 1981. 


ENERGIZING CONSERVATION: Saving energy 
through small low- or no-cost measures can 
revitalize the community as well as contri- 
bute to overall conservation efforts. Follow- 
ing the current popularity of cost-benefit 
analysis, ‘‘energy conservation measures are 
good investments,”’ said Jane Weed, director 
of the Small Business Energy Conservation 
Service, “because they increase in value with 
time” as energy costs increase. 

Energy audits have already been per- 
formed on four local businesses, the Lost and 
Found Cafe, Holiday Host Travel Park in 
Scotts Valley, the Craft Gallery in Capitola 
and La Flor del Valle grocery in Watsonville. 
These businesses are the first to be surveyed 
for structural and employee-related conser- 
vation possibilities. 

To illustrate what wonders are in store for 
the would-be small business energy conser- 
vationist, the Energy Conservation Service 
is sponsoring an Energy Conservation Week 
with such things as the Cabrillo Traveling 
Energy Show at local schools. There will be 
restaurant table displays and sidewalk energy 
displays. Events will run from November 17 


photo by Karin Victoria 


through 23 featuring talks on passive solar 
design, electric cars and an energy film series. 


TAKE THE MONEY & RUN: The District Attorney’s 
office, now in the hands of our distinguished 
DA Art Danner was not always the place of 
public service and dignity that it is today. The 
State Bar of California has finally disbarred 
former Santa Cruz District Attorney Richard 
J. Pease. Pease fled Santa Cruz three and a 
half years ago under investigation of grand 
theft charges. 

State Bar spokesman Mari Weaver said 
that in five different instances Pease “will- 
fully mishandled money entrusted to him,” 
took money from clients’ trust funds and 
estates and simply abandoned one client in 
the middle of a divorce case. 

Compulsive gambling was the impetus for 
these acts of indescretion, Pease’s wife told 
reporters about a year after his disappear- 
ance. Now a fugitive from the FBI, Pease is 
thought to be living in the Lake Tahoe area. 
Now, who'd have ever thought he’d be there? 


CASH CROP CONTRABAND: Right behind lettuce, 
marijuana ranked second as Santa Cruz 
County’s top cash crop, according to sheriff's 
deputies who confiscated nearly $10 million 
worth of the highly controversial leisure-time 
euphoric. 

This year, the deputies seized 11,700 
plants during the harvest season. This is 
triple the amount of plants that were seized 
last year. Despite this increase, Sheriff Al 
Noren noted that there is no way to estimate 
the total amount of marijuana grown in Santa 
Cruz County. 

According to Noren, the increase in raids 
by the county is a combination of more 
marijuana being grown in the area and recent 
interest by local, state and federal authorities 
to “‘wage a war” on the drug. Santa Cruz 
received $1,000 from the federal government 
to assist in the eradication of marijuana 
fields. 

He added that growing marijuana is not 
only a felony but also results in an evasion of 
taxes and encourages violence. 

In response to Noren’s allegations, an 
unknown source commented that marijuana 
encourages companionship and good times. 
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Draft conference | 


A focus on resistance 


by Paul Higgins 


300 student activists met in Berkeley last weekend to map 
out strategies for fighting the January draft registration of 18- 
year old men and the conservative trend in the US. UCSC’s 
Student Coalition Against the Draft (SCAD) had one of the 
largest delegations, with more than 20 people attending the 
conference. All told, nearly 30 California campuses are 
involved in the state-wide Students United Against the Draft 
(SUAD). 

Last Saturday was devoted to student-led workshops 
designed to teach organizing skills, such as College Compli- 
city with the Selective Service, Women and the Draft, and 
Utilizing the Media. Later, panel discussions on the 1960s 
antiwar movement and Third World national liberation 
movements were held. A keynote speaker from the west coast 
Asian Pacific Student Union opened the gathering. 

The plenary session opened on Sunday. Proposals were 


presented and debated, and experiences shared from every ° 


point of the state, from San Diego to Sonoma. Working with a 
rare diligence, the coalition adopted the following proposals: 

1. University and high school complicity: Campus 
administrations ‘are expected to receive requests from the 
Selective Service for names, addresses, ages and social 
security numbers of students in order to help them track down 
and prosecute resisters. SUAD is initiating a campaign to 
deny them access to this information. Signatures will be 
collected state-wide on a petition asking that this be done and 
visits will be paid to chancellors, Regents,and other appro- 
priate bureaucrats. SCAD foresees no difficulty in securing 
compliance with this request here at UCSC. 
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2. State-wide Demonstrations Nov. 19: To kick off the 
anti-complicity campaign, and to protest the rise to power of 
Reagan and his reactionary party, rallies will take place at 
every SUAD campus next Wednesday. At UCSC, the rally 
will be in front of the Whole Earth Restaurant, at noon. 

3. Registration Week, January 5-9: Draft registration of 
young men born in 1962 begins this week. So will pickets, 
leafleting and demonstrations at virtually every major post 
office in the nation, encouraging resistance to this first step to 
anew draft. SUAD locals, including those in Santa Cruz, will 
be coordinating these activities, along with other peace. 
community and religious groups. 


ORGANIZE 


4. Reagan’s Coronation: This will undoubtedly be a 
nationwide day of protest for all progressive Americans. 
SUAD will actively participate, stressing the draft and other 
war preparations. 

A final note—some students may have felt a passing 
twinge of support for Reagan, since he declared himself to be 
“opposed to a peacetime draft.” We emphasize ‘‘peacetime”’ 
because Reagan seems to have no aversion to war. Let’s not 
have any illusions as to what a Republican regime will mean: 
increased military spending, a renewed arms race, cutbacks 
in social services, attacks on affirmative action and welfare. It 
demands a strong, unified stance by all progressive people, 
including students. 

Interested in SCAD? We meet Thursdays at the College V 
Fireside Lounge. All are welcome. 
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3500 students marched to protest Reagan’s election 
victory last Tuesday night—the first such demonstration but 


_|by no means the last. The Student Coalition Against the 


Draft is calling for all UCSC students to gather next 
Wednesday at noon in support of peace, justice, equality and 
liberation, and against war, the draft and injustice. This rally 
will coincide with similar actions all over California (See 
“‘SUAD” article, this page). Ask your profs to cancel class. 

The current generation has been accused of selfish apathy, 
selling out principles for individual indulgence or careers. 
Meanwhile the unemployment line awaits many graduates of 
our “Citadel on a Hill.” But with a stagnating economy, the 
resurrection of hawkish rhetoric from the major candidates, 
and Reagan in the White House, student “‘apathy’”’ may be 
understandable. 

Our nation has entered a time of increasing political 
polarization, when it will be more and more difficult to remain 
silent, claiming the mantle of “neutrality” (read: “Sorry I’ve 
got some reading to do”). Be there Wednesday, if you’re for 
peace. 
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The Atkinson School of Administration 
and College of Law at Willamette 
University, Salem, Oregon, are preparing 
future leaders in law, business and 
government. 


Discuss Willamette’s graduate programs, 
the M.Ad., the J.D. and joint M.Ad./J.D.. 
with: . 


Anne Draper, Assistant Director of Admissions 
Friday, November 14, 1980 

8:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 

Career Planning and Placement Center 
429-2183 
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Salvador’s 
curtain 
of fear 


by David Halvarg 


EDITOR'S NOTE: A well orchestrated campaign of fear 
has been implemented in war-torn El Salvador in an effort 
to stifle the flow of news. Reporters, like nuns, priests and 
human rights activists, are viewed as either government 
supporters or enemies. There is no neutral ground, reports 
David Helvarg, a freelance journalist who has been cover- 
ing the political eruptions in Central America for several 
years. Helvarg recently left El Salvador. 


Two weeks ago a Catholic nun in San Salvador telephoned 
her superiors in New Orleans to report that she had gone into 
hiding with one of the last surviving members of the Human 
Rights Commission. She feared for her friend’s life, she said, 
adding that “the situation is terrible. US helicopters are being 
used by the government for guerilla warfare...” 

Since then, two other prominent members of the Human 
Rights Commission, including executive director Ramon 
Valladares, have been murdered by right-wing death squads 
in the continuing civil war that has claimed an estimated 
8,000 lives since January 1. 

But the point of the story of the nun in hiding is not simply 
that things are grim in this Central American nation of nearly 
five million people; it is that fear itself has become a blunt 
instrument of terror affecting everyone who associates or 
sympathizes with the left-wing rebel forces. Consequently. 
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AND GOURDS. 


1129 Mission St. (at the comer of Laurel St.) 
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news of the war has been effectively stifled, often dribbling 
out only in panicky phone calls for help to religious or human 
rights groups in the United States. 

This carefully orchestrated campaign of fear has been 
extended directly to the international press corps attempting 
to cover the war. 

On 2 recent night a group of 25 reporters met ina hallway 
of the San Salvador Camino Real. They represented nearly 
all the international reporters in the country at that moment. 
Out of that meeting a letter of protest to the government was 
drafted. It asked that the government complete and report on 
its investigations of the April disappearance of Washington, 
DC radio reporter Rene Tamsen, the July murder mutilation 
of local reporters Jaime Suarez and Cesar Najorro and the 
August 8th killing of Mexican reporter Ignacio Rodriguez. 

The letter also protested ongoing death threats and a turn- 
back list at the airport which Salvadorean customs men use to 
deny certain journalists entry into the country. 

“In wars like Nicaragua the press was seen essentially as 
neutral. In Salvador you’re seen as advocates in their eyes. 
You wear either a white hat or a black hat no matter what you 
might be doing in reality,” says Gary Peterson, a staff person 


‘in the Mexico City office of the Associated Press. 


“It’s difinitely a harder story to cover,” agrees AP reporter 
Gordon Mott, “because someone is always trying to make 
you a part of it. We’ve had our rooms broken into, cameras 
and darkroom equipment destroyed, we’ve been followed by 
cars on the street, had our phones tapped. You feel the 
pressure, of course, and you just try and not let it affect the 
stuff you write; you make sure not to get too cautious or too 
angry.” 
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so pleasantly. Rene Tamsen, a Salvadorean with permanent 
US residency, was trying to make contact with the left for the 
Howard University radio station in Washington, DC last 
spring. One day armed men in civilian clothes dragged him 
out of a car he was riding in. “‘Prensa! Prensa!” (Press, Press) 
he shouted as he was shoved into a second car and driven off. 
He has not been seen since. r 

On. the afternoon of July 11th, two reporters from the 
opposition paper La Cronica, considered to be the best in the 
country in terms of honesty and accuracy, were abducted 
from a downtown San Salvador restaurant by four gunmen. 
“They were tortured for six hours before they were killed,”’ 
says Harry Mattison, a Time photographer and friend of the 
dead men. “They chopped them up with machetes, butchered 
them really. It was a very sick act. Jaime (Suarez, 30) was a 
really good friend and a really good poet. I still have some of 
his poems. Cesar (Najorro, 28) was a serious and a dedicated 
reporter.” 

The international press corp has usually been given 
warnings of actions being contemplated against it. A German 
reporter for Der Stern, following publication of an article 
critical of the right, received an unmarked letter at his home in 
Germany inviting him back to El Salvador on a one-way trip. 
A less subtle approach was taken with New York Times 
reporter Alan Riding, who was simply told that he would be 
killed if he returned to El Salvador. 

A photographer for the Mexican newspaper Uno Mas Uno 
was kidnapped, taken out to the countryside and made to 
kneel down in a field. A gun was put to the side of his head. 
“Adios” one of his captors said. The trigger wasn’t pulled. 
Instead they dragged him back to his feet, shoved him in the 
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Fear itself has 


become a blunt instrument of terror affecting 


everyone who associates or sympathizes with the left-wing rebel forces. 
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“The oligarchy that ruled this country for 50 years 
developed some very sophisticated attitudes about media,” 
says Carl Hirsch, a contract-cameraman for ABC. “They 
have a Betamax system and a clipping service in Miami that 
Boes through every US report on El Salvador.” 

In March, Hirsch filed a protest when a copy of a videotape 
he had shot at the funeral of Achbishop Oscar Romero 
showed up in the hands of the Salvadorean security forces. 
Several days later two Dutch cameramen were shot and 
wounded passing through a National Guard checkpoint. 

Beth Nissen of Newsweek tells of the time she entered a 
dark warehouse where she was supposed to meet with 
members of one of Salvador’s numerous death squads. At the 
last moment her interpreter lost his courage and fled. She 
opened a door and out of the darkness a voice speaking in a 
perfectly unaccented American English said: “Do you have 
any last requests?” ‘‘How about a beer and we can sit down 
and talk about it?” she said, which is what they did. 

Unfortunately not all stories ahont covering Salvador end 
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car and drove him to the airport where they put him ona plane 
for Guatemala. ; 

In mid-August a darkroom technician from a local paper 
claimed to have been tortured by the National Guard and 
asked to identify pictures of “subversive” reporters, includ- 
ing UPI bureau chief Demetrio Olaciregui and San Francisco 
radio reporter Renato Camarea. 

The consequences of such actions have been two-fold. On 
the one hand, the fear has sent many sources of information 
into hiding, drying up many non-government streams of 
news. But on the other hand, it has reinforced the determin- 
ation of most reporters here to resist the fear and to work all 
the harder to report on the war. 

The press learned its lesson last summer in Nicaragua, 
following the death of ABC reporter Bill Stewart: the best 
response to repression is not to flee the scene, but to expand 
the coverage. 


—°©Pacific News Service, 1980 


Crown College 
has an opening for a 


RESIDENT 


PRECEPTOR 
for Winter & Spring Quarters, 1981 
ESRN NE EN SE REMY EY 
Interested UCSC faculty, staff, and 
graduate students should apply by 
- November 17. For information caii the 
Crown College Ofice, ext. 2101. 
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Interview with Chris Matthews 


Parting words and new hopes 


by Dave racey 


Next ‘icday, at their wets sable hearing, the county 
board of supervisors will officially end another chapter in the 
colorful saga of Santa Cruz politics. When the results of the 
election are certified, Pajaro Valley supervisor Chris Matthews 
will give up the post he was appointed to by Governor Brown 
amid a storm of controversy which persisted throughout his 
almost two-year stint. 

The Santa Cruz Sentinel summed up his loss in the June 
primary by explaining, ‘‘He was a more liberal supervisor 
than Watsonville has traditionally elected, and apparently 
failed to build a sufficient liberal to moderate bloc of support 
to win a runoff spot in the primary.” 

The explanation is correct, but it doesn’t explain the story 


_ of Chris Matthews—a street-wise New Jersey-accented Irish 


activist who talks in working class terms—who found himself 
in a leading government position in what he calls “the most 
volatile county in the state.” 

Nobody was very suprised when he finished a distant third 
in June. Although Watsonville is made up primarily of 
Mexican-Americans and the working poor, they have never 
been as organized as traditional white, wealthy business 
interests. Matthews is. the type of supervisor who will 


represent the Fourth District in five or 10 years, if most of its |__ 


people become politicized enough to be active and vote. 
“I was not in favor of copping out to some image to get re- 
elected,” he said in an interview last week. “I took a lot of 
flak, of course. When I asked for a grand jury investigation 
into charges of racism at Watsonville Hospital after being in 
office two months, I knew that wasn’t going to win votes for 


Chris Matthews. . 
“Other politicians won't make decisions, because they 
say, ‘oh, this will hurt me in the polls.” Well, the hell with the 
polls—you're supposed to serve the people. We need someone 
who’s going to get in there and say ‘this is where it’s at.’ And 
go_ down. I went down. I’m going down with my head high 


“The hell with 
the polls—you’re 


Gary Patton, the progressive minority, had to watch numerous 
decisions go to the opposition majority of Forbus, Liberty, 
and Liddicoat. “I think I represented all the people I could,”’ 
he said. “‘I was able to get affordable housing units approved 
in my district. When you get things done for people, like solar 
ordinances or the Pajaro River cleaned up or better health 
care for the Mexican kids in my community, you feel good 
that you could put it together. 

“Then you've also got to put up with the frustration that no 
opie tter how good your proposal is, they’re going to shoot it 
wn. Even your progressive friends want to fit an image, 


idaches. It’s a draining experience; you’re up against a 
1. Part of me is happy it’s over.” 


Supposed to serve the 


People” 


‘Asked what he would like to be remembered for, he replied, 
at’s a toughie. I could say my sense of humor (we laugh). 
at I was the first one to come from a working class 
kground and talk working class politics without getting 
host in some vague Marxism or something, and actually get 
mething done. 

‘I think I’d like to be remembered as the supervisor that 
tried to be just like any other brother or sister and didn't 


really against my nature. If I had done that, I probably woul 
have lost anyway.’ 
He feels good about the job he did, even though he and 
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onsider himself above the people.” 

And would he consider running again? ‘‘Not really. I never 
jad it in my mind to run for office. | always wanted to give the 
‘politicians a hard time. Now I want to help other people get 
into office. I don’t think I'll run for office again, but you never 
know. I'd rather be a political acuvist.’ 

His days on the board will help him in that regard, he says. 
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demanded of the board in earlier days when he sat in the 
audience at public meetings. “It’s one thing to walk in 
hollering that this isn’t cool and getting nowhere,” he said. 
“It’s another thing to walk in and present your proposals and 
get what you want.” 


He knows what it means to lose battles. He would 
frequently engage in battle with Marilyn Liddicoat of Aptos, 
his most vocal critic both when he was appointed (“an 
outrage,”’ she called it) as well as when they worked together 
on the board. ; 

“I was probably the most attacked politician in the State, if 


Authentic Sicilian Square Pizza 
2415 Mission Street 423-9010 


He now knows how to go about getting the things he had 
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not the nation,” said Matthews, referring in part to Liddicoat’s 
decision to give up the chair of the board because she was 
afraid Matthews was going to kill her. “How many politicians 
do you know,” asked Matthews, “who were accused of being 
more dangerous than Dan White? I’d have to kill three 
Supervisors.” Liddicoat later apologized for her comment. 
When asked to rate his fellow board members on a scale of 
ne to ten with a score of ten being the best, he gave Liddicoat 
one. “Marilyn is the type of individual that fascism is all 
‘gbout—‘you disagree; you are the enemy totally.’ She has no 
pspect whatsoever for someone who doesn’t agree with her. 
he’s the type of person that the Republican party should be 
shamed to be associated with. 
:“I would say I pity her but I don’t because she knows what 
Ne’s doing. She disappoints me. She plays on the emotions 
tt people should try to soothe. She stirs them up, like 
ed and class hatred. She’ll probably be the vehicle of her 
wn class destruction.” 
ary Patton, his ally on the board, was given eight-and-a- 
with the explanation that, ““Gary’s a brilliant man. I 
y respect him and consider him a personal friend. He 
sents his district well and the county well, but he’s so 
into the environment that he doesn’t have a full 
Sunt of the working class, their apathy, their lack of a 
ical machine. I think Gary could have a broader 
edge of working class issues.” 
for San Lorenzo Valley supervisor Pat Liberty (recently 
by Joe Cucchiara) he rated her “politically a two. She 


really has no knowledge of what is going on at all. But she 
does have some humanitarian policies, so personally I would 
give her a higher rating.” 

Soquel supervisor Dan Forbus fared pretty well for a 


.. member of the conservative majority: “Politically I would 


give Dan a four, but personally a seven-and-a-half. He’s an 


LONG PANTS | 


(Liddicoat) is the type.of person 
that fascism is all about.’ 
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allright guy. On development issues you know how he’s going 
to vote and that’s why I gave him a four. But on community 
issues and certain things you need he’s willing to take things 
into account. Plus he’s always been honest with me and that 
counts a lot in my book. We respect each other.” 

The interview turned to a subject dear to the hearts of 
political activists—the future. ‘I think vast changes will 
happen very soon,” he believes. ‘““The American people are 
living under a myth. People are conservative because they 
think that will bring something back. Reagan is a myth of a 
world we don’t live in anymore. I don’t know what’s going to 
happen, but no one will be able to keep this imperialistic ship 
afloat.” 

Coming from the Fourth District, which is 54 percent 
Spanish speaking, Matthews sees great potential for change 
in the Mexican-American community, who will exert their 
power *‘through the ballot box alone, there will be so many of 
them. Something will spark them up. If you look at their 
history, you will see that they are a revolutionary people. 

“*You touch Mexican people in their hearts—they’ll move. 
We'll feel a wave of strength we never thought about. There’s 
a Pancho Villa and a Zapata growing up somewhere in East 
LA or Watsonville.” 

Chris Matthews can go back to rally-in-the-park politics, 
to speeches and demonstrations and the streets where he 
works best, on a down-to-earth level with regular working 
class folks like his father and the people he grew up with, like 
himself. Away from files and meetings, sewer ordinances and 


power hungry politicians. His message to the people is “‘to 
keep the faith and be optimistic.” 

“Things are bad now but in the end I think we'll be 
victorious. The strongest thing to be is a concerned individual. 
The people with love in their hearts will win.” 
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Special one-week only price 
on this five-star rated shoe. 
Scientifically constructed 
for the serious runner. 
For men in platinum 
grey with blue trim. 
Shop early for best 
size selection at 
this special price. 


RESTAURANT 


|\Homemade Bread—made fresh daily 

Deluxe Salad—greens, vegies, marinated black 
beans & tofu, feta. cheese & seeds 

Hummus Platter—garbanzo pate, Greek olives, 
tahini, and warmed pita bread 

Stir-braised Vegetables over Brown rice— 
served with choice of soup or salad 

Meze Platter—an appetizing array of feta cheese, 

Pecifi oH re.| tomato, green olives, homemade dolmas, crackers, and 

(In “Top O’ The Mall” building) pita bread 
: Tabouleh—bulgar wheat salad with tomato, parsley, 

lemon juice, mint & olive oil. 


Major Bank Cards Welcome 


Also featuring Soups & Desserts made Daily-Plus 
nightly Specials including: 

. Guacamole Tostadas, Indian Dahl, Zucchini 
Lasagne, Eggplant Parmegiana, Cauliflower 
Pullao, Pastitso, Spanikopita, Manicotti, Quiche, 
Mushroom Stroganoff. 


SANTA CRUZ 
1125 Pacific Ave. 
(408) 425-9401 


Call sor.nightly specials - 425-0450 
1549 Pacific Ave. (Evening entrance around back) 


Present this card and receive a 


FREE HOT DOG! 220: 
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Super Deluxe and Bag of Fries © 
S 1 1 Gg A delicious duo: our !4 th. all-beef 
pattie with your choice of lettuce. 


expires Nov. 30 


mustard. ketchup. pickle. onion. 
special dressing (cheese and 
tomato extra), on a soft. warm bun. 
Plus a bag of our crispy. yolden fries. 
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Sam, Shary and Jessica Farr 


A heartfelt thank you to all of you who helped 
make my candidacy for the Assembly a 
victorious one. 

In order to best serve the Central Coast in 
Sacramento, | ask for your continued input and 
trust in the months and years ahead. 


Sam Farr 


Friends of Sam Farr, 1015 Cass, Monterey— Richard Falge, Treasurer 
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by Peter Gavin 


Ultimate frizbee 


ee 

Last weekend, UCSC was honored to host the Western 
Regional Ultimate Frisbee Championships. Teams from all 
over western America drove their Volkswagon buses and 
planted tents on the grass, in anticipation of the tournament. 
Teams such as the Berkeley Flying Circus (who played with 
painted faces and Bozo masks), the Boulder, Colorado Aero- 
Disk, and the Humboldt Buds were represented. And of 
course, our own UCSC KAOS. It was a pleasant gathering, 
much different than one would expect to see at a football 
game. Instead of a high tension level, everyone was just out to 
have a good time and catch some rays. 

The top-seeded Santa Barbara Condors took home first 
place with a fairly easy victory over the Eugene Dark Star in 
the final. The KAOS lost their first game to Eugene, after 
leading most of the game. The team lost its second game toa 
fired-up Irvine Mudshark team, but it won its last bout against 
the Midland Muffs. The tournament was a great success and 
lots of fun for everyone, thanks to Dave Munoz and Mark 
McCarroll, who did a fantastic job coordinating the event. 
ee event 


Bicycle race 


Last Saturday, 15 students rode from Davenport to Santa 
Cruz, in anine mile intramural bicycle race. In the Hot Shoes 
class, Torstein Heycke of Crown came in first with a time of 
20:34, while Peter Johnson made a close second in 21:00. In 
the Commuter class, Bryan Gande of College Five took first 
with a time of 22:20. 


Volleyball 


Ae ree Get ne ac 
The Women volleyballers won a real cliff-hanger Wed- * 


nesday, November 5, against Foothill College. In the first 
game, the Banana Slugs blew by them 15-8, but Foothill’s 
coach did a dance, and Foothill won the next two games 15-4 
and 15-10. Then it was our turn, winning the fourth game 15- 
10 and the final game 15-13. The entire team played well, 
each member contributing exceptional plays at crucial 
points. 

Coach Corinne Peh said about the game: “We tried out a 
new offense at this match, a much more difficult one than we 
had been running before. We were pleased with the results. 
‘We had some lapses in concentration, but for the most part 
made a solid performance, and often times held the opposing 
team at crucial points, which gave us the victory.” 

Jhona Vint and Tina Kaempf should be commended for 
their outstanding play in this match, both coming up with 
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SCHEDULE OF UPCOMING SPORTS EVENTS 


Monday, November 17—Women’s Volleyball vs. Monterey 


Penn., 4pm, West Field House. 


Wednesday, November 19—Men’s Soccer vs. Cal Maritime 


> 


2 pm, East Field House. 


important plays at critical moments. 


Fencing 

Last Saturday, 30 fencers participated in an intramural 
sabre tournament that was described as “the most exciting 
sabre tournament ever fenced at UCSC.” After 7% hours of 
fencing, Stratton Green was one touch away from first place 
with a 4-4 score in the last bout of the finals, but failed to 
capitalize and lost to Larry Bouton, of Crown College. In the 
first barrage, Bouton, Green and Brian Segal all ended up 
‘with 1-1 records. By the time the second barrage came, 
Green lost energy and Bouton prevailed, winning the tourn- 
ament. Segal came in second and Green took third place. 
Kathy Krusen of Crown came in fourth, Kathy Torres of 
Cowell, fifth, and Walter Clinton of College Eight came in 
sixth. 
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Ser ee ce TEI 
On Saturday, the Northern California Women Rugby 


Allstars played the Seattle Seabirds in a game at Golden 
Gate Park in San Francisco, and our natives totally dominated. 
The Northern California team was composed of top players 
from various clubs in Northern California. UCSC sent three 
players—quite phenomenal, considering that our women’s 
club has only been in existence two years. Martha Brown, 
playing wing and outside center, was detrimental to Seattle 
with her blazing speed and excellent ball control. Becky 
Teaford earned the name Kamikaze with her aggresive play, 
and Becky Thompson played a solid game at inside center. 
Northern California dominated right from the start in the 


‘match, which was followed by a fun-loving party at Amelia’s, 


where our Allstars also showed Seattle how to play. 
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Once again a repressive military junta is fighting a bloody war 
against its own people as history repeats itself in El Salvador. Once 


- again this junta is being supported by huge amounts of US economic 


and military aid. 

The Democratic Revolutionary Front (FDR) has a membership 
of nearly one million people. It is composed of members from most 
economic classes and professions. This is not a small band of 
revolutionary extremists. This is a broad-based popular movement 
fighting to regain control of their country. 

A five-man military junta has condoned a campaign of terror and 
unprecedented violence. Over 7,000 people have been killed this 
year alone. Members of the Human Rights Commission have been 
kidnapped, raped, beaten and stabbed. The Archbishop has been 
executed. Reporters of the International Press have been continu- 


_ally threatened and thwarted in their attempts to keep the outside 


world informed. Paramilitary death squads roam the country killing 
enemies of the regime. 


economic aid, $5.5 million worth of helicopters, jeeps, boats, 
trucks, planes, and radios will be shipped to the Salvadorean army. 
The United States has set up a Caribbean Rapid Deployment Task 
Force in Florida and 296 instructors have been outfitting Salva- 
dorean armed forces in “‘modern counter insurgency techniques.” 

The Carter Administration intended to “get tough” with Latin 
American revolutionaries . Brezhinski warned, “‘If all else fails, 
we'll send in the Marines.” The Reagan Administration seems even 
more likely to give such policy serious thought. 

The war in El Salvador is being sold to us as a struggle between 
left-wing extremists and a moderate regime. The Domino Theory 
has been revived for an El Salvador-Guatemala-Honduras scenario. 

Such propaganda is no more valid today than it has ever been. 
We must educate ourselves about US interventionism. We must 
educate each other. We must make our opinions known and try to 
act on them. Our foreign policy will not change because we pretend 
that it doesn’t exist. We are all involved, and in our ignorance and 


Yet the United States is sending this junta $90 million in 


silence we are all responsible. 


AFFILIATED 


Dear Staff and Readers, 

The October 31 issue of CHP contained 
an article entitled ““The Citizens’ Party: an 
uneasy balance.” This article, by Aron 
Roberts, was so rife with misinformation that 
it demands a reSponse. 

Roberts attempted to demonstrate what he 
contends is a “tragic”? schism between the 
Citizens’ Party membership and its leader- 
ship, as represented by Barry Commoner, the 
Presidential candidate. Instead of quoting 
from the party platform and from Commoner 
himself, Roberts quotes a number of sup- 
posed political experts on what they think of 
the party, and in the process thoroughly 
misrepresents and maligns both the party and 
Commoner. (Example: “‘Commoner has 
called for, according to political analyst 
Henry Louis, government control of the 
energy industry, the steel industry, the auto- 
motive industry, the railroads and the air- 
waves.’’—emphasis mine). 

To set the record straight for any who were 
misled by this and other misrepresentations 
in Roberts’ piece, let me make the following 
distinction: The Citizens’ Party, and Com- 
moner in all of his speeches, speaks specifi- 
cally of ‘“‘social governance” and “public 
ownership,” not “government control.” We 
do advocate a national energy authority and 
nationalization of the railroads, because no 
local, decentralized authority would be cap- 
able of dealing with those problems. In most 
areas of the economy, however, the Citizens’ 
Party advocates direct ownership and man- 
agement of industry by the workers them- 
selves. This is emphatically not “‘statism” of 
the Soviet model with which Roberts would 
like to brand us. Neither Commoner nor the 
Party has ever advocated “six person bureau- 
cracies” or equated the Citizens’ Party goal 
of economic democracy with “the economic 
system of such states as China, Cuba and the 
USSR.” Neither does the platform advocate 
‘‘government control” of the airwaves. What 
it does say is that the party is pledged to “root 
out all forms of censorship by government 
and advertisers, and to “‘significantly expand 


public and local access and citizen participa- 
tion in programming decisions.” (Articles 
304, 305). 

Roberts’ charges that the Citizens’ Party 
leadership consists of “elitist centralist gov- 
ernment bureaucrats” are so much horse 
manure. A brief refutation by example is all 
that space allows me: Commoner, a leader in 
the anti-nuclear, environmental, and occupa- 
tional safety movements since the ’50s; 
Richard Barnet, author of Global Reach; 
Adam Hochschild of Mother Jones; Ed 
Barkely of the IAMAW and Ed Sadlowski of 
the Steelworkers’ Union: these are not cen- 
trist elitist bureaucrats. If you want to find 
some though, look into Anderson’s camp. 

People genuinely interested in the Citi- 
zens’ Party should get their information from 
the source, the party platform, instead of 
from distorted self-serving opinion pieces, 
quoting snippets from conservative academ- 
ic “authorities.” If Roberts wants to make 
further partisan attacks on other parties, I 
suggest he acquire the jounalistic integrity to 
acknowledge his own affiliation. Had CHP 


readers been informed that Aron Roberts~ 


was an Anderson advocate, they could have 

considered the source in judging how much 

credibility they wished to assign to Roberts’ 
skewed view of the Citizens’ Party. 

Sincerely, 

Dan Ashby 


OVER THE HILL 


Dear Staff: 

I just picked up a free copy of your 
newspaper at the supermarket. I hugely 
enjoyed it.. When I was a Cowell student 
from 1965 to 1967, City ona Hill Press was 
arag, but you have improved tremendously. I 
especially enjoyed the cleverly named “‘News”’ 
section and the political commentary, too, all 
a devilishly accurate parody of one-sided, 
simple-minded, left-wing propaganda. 

At first I though you were serious, until I 
saw the ad on page 3: “There are so many 
things going on in the world. Who can keep 
track of it? We certainly can’t. Maybe you 
can....Why not volunteer as our national or 
international editor?... You don’t need any 


experience....’” Wonderful! 

I have just one suggestion for improve- 
ment. Perhaps you could use a softer kind of 
paper. It would be more comfortable and 
flush better. 

Sincerely 
Robert Hellam 


HOW WOULD YOU FEEL? 


Dear Staff: 

In a recent column entitled “‘A Public 
Rape,” an anonymous writer described an 
unwanted and public sexual approach, though 
certainly not a rape, by a slightly known male 
acquaintance. While the fact that men are 
frequently sexually attracted to women re- 
quires no comment, and the fact that we are 
frequently clumsy, insensitive, and aggressive 
in our approach has received abundant atten- 
tion, there seems to be an underlying structure 
to this event and the reaction with which 
women popularly respond that deserves 
scrutiny. In her closing remark, the author 
states, “I don’t know what the ‘proper’ 


response is. All I know is that I feel cheated 


out of my public outrage.” I suggest that the 
appropriate response upon receiving an 
unwanted advance, or, in general, whenever 
wishing a circumstance in one’s life to change, 
is to assume that the other human being is a 
decent individual, much like yourself, and to 
communicate fully, directly, unequivocably, 
and forcefully one’s desires. The author did 
not do this. She whispered ‘‘no”’ a few times, 
pushed his hands away, and eventually walked 
off. What she didn’t do was say, “I don’t 
want you to touch me, I don’t want to talk 
with you, I would like you to please leave me 
completely alone.” Fie probably would have 
responded to that. If not, she could certainly 
have enlisted support from those around her, 
stating, “This man is bothering me and 
refuses to leave me alone. I wish one of you 
would speak to him.” Almost certainly one 
of the people present would have chosen to 
aid her if so requested. Out of embarrassment, 
she took neither course, retreating instead, 
and was left with feelings of shame, power- 
lessness, and anger. 


There seems to be a prevalent and un- 
conscious assumption on the part of women 
that the world should be different than it is, 
fat other people, particularly men, should 
arrange things so that women never have to 
assert themselves, never have to demand 
what they want. It’s not going to happen. This 
woman would be far better served by a 
feminist movement that encouraged her to 
‘overcome her social conditioning against 
self-expression and self-acceptance rather 
than indulging in public expressions of out- 
raged indignation and “aren’t men awful.” 
The man in question would be well advised 
to, at a minimum, get his act together and 
develop some sensitivity and awareness of 
‘what women consider appropriate behavior. 
In any case, it’s time for a feminism that 
removes men from the pantheon of importance 
and asserts that women are capable of and 
responsible for fulfilling their lives, regard- 
less of how men behave. 

Bradley M. Littlefield 


EQUAL TIME 


Dear Staff: © 

Firstly, I want to take this opportunity to 
praise you and your staff for the in-depth 
coverage you provided your readers prior to 
the November 4 General Election. 

I have been a journalist for the past 15 years 
and would like to make the following 
comments about all future national elections: 

1. The national media all but ignored the 
new Citizens Party and Barry Commoner’s 
presidential campaign. The same was true in 
1976 of Eugene McCarthy’s independent 
campaign for that office. 

2. The 220,000 votes Commoner received 
nationally about equals the size of ONE anti- 
nuke rally in New York City last year. 

3. In my opinion, as important as I feel 
anti-nuke rallies are and anti-draft protests, it 
would be: far more effective if a national 
coalition were formed to pressure the major 
networks, the wire services, the New York 
Times, Los Angeles Times, Wall Street 


continued on page 21 
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presented by Parallax Productions in a special con- 
cert to be held Friday, November 14 at the College V 
Dining Hall on the UCSC campus. 

Headlining the show will be Thin Ice (formerly The 
Kicks), a band composed of members of two very popular 
Santa Cruz bands of the past, VCO and the Waybacks. Since 
becoming Thin Ice the band has played with The Motels, 
Huey Lewis and the News, The Humans, and a number of 
popular bay area groups, driving crowds nuts with their 
polished power pop music and knockout stage show. Follow- 
ing this concert they will be traveling to Los Angeles for a 


T wo of Santa Cruz’s most exciting rock groups will be 


Opening the show will be The Suburbs, a popular group 
who haven’t played Santa Cruz in quite a while. Based 
around the songs of singer Steve Rice, The Suburbs are 
known for their ability to get an audience jumping. 

Acting as MC/general loony for the evening will be famed 
artist and madman A. West, creator of Duck Brothers 
Comics. West will also present a multi-media show between 
the bands’ sets and is promising some surprise guests of an 
unorthodox nature. 

The show will begin at 9:00 pm. Tickets will be available at 
the door for $2.50, and the event will be both videotaped and 
recorded. 


n Monday, November 17, many local poets and 
O musicians will perform for a Poetry Revel in honor 
of poet Lynn Luria-Sukenick. William Everson, 
Nate Mackey. and Tillie Shaw wilt from their work. and 
Not Noise and Tao Chemical will pr6vide musical commen- 
tary. In addition, nine other writers will offer short readings 
from their prose and poetry, including Rob Brezny, Vivian 
Hassan, Lisa Lowe, Steve Coulter, Rosie King, Lisa 
Kermish, Laura Morello, Demece Graepis, Daniel Tippany, 
and Barbara Kolen. 
The Poetry Revel will be in the Study Center at College V 
on the UCSC campus beginning at 7 pm. Admission is free 


series of dates there. 


STREETS 


I'll start off this week’s Mean Streets with 
a literary gag that I lifted from a favorite 
professor (whose tenure should have been as 
Gibraltar but instead was like sand). It seems 
‘that Ben Jonson and John Sylvester, a pair of 
pre-Restoration wiseacres, were boasting of 
their poetic prowess. Sylvester said to Jonson, 
“Rhyme this, if you can: 
“I, John Sylvester 
lay with your sister.” 
Jonson retorted, ‘I, Ben Jonson, lay with 


your wife.” ‘But Ben,” Sylvester must have 
replied, “that is not rhyme.” ‘‘No, John, but 
it is true.”’ This may not rhyme, dear reader, 
but it is true. Except, of course, last week’s 
announcement of the Stranglers, who can- 
celled. I didn’t announce the Slits’ show, but 
they cancelled; too. Does anybody know 
what’s going on at the Cocoanut Grove? If 
sO, give me a call. 

Life begins on the weekend. Thursday’s 
big event (read: Thursday’s only event) is the 
opening of The Narrow Road to the Deep 
North at Performing Arts, 8 pm. Narrow 
Road is previewed this issue. 

Friday is busy. It starts at noon, the hour 
sensible people arise, with Cosmic Lady 
debating the planet at Cowell Quad. It’s 
rigged, if you ask me...the planet doesn’t 
stand a chance. A rock group comprised of 
the late lamented VCO and Mr. Peabody 
and the Waybacks, Thin Ice, will be playing 
at College V dining hall, 9 pm. Vying for the 
audience’s attention will be the Distractions 


and refreshments will be served. 


(at the Art Center Friday and Saturday) 
and Rene del Mar, a Carribean dance troupe 
at Merrill dining hall, 9:30. Adding to the 
confusion is a Teatro de la Tierra Morena 
art exhibition at Oakes, complete with salsa 
music. At 5:30. 

Saturday is equally messy. The earliest 
event is a demonstration of Kabuki dance at 
Performing Arts, 4 pm. Crown College will 
host a square dance (every dance at Crown is 
a square dance) with the Small Wonder 
Dance Band regaling the squares at 8 pm. 
Reggae nuts will present themselves at Kresge 
(9 pm) for Mighty High. And famed Los 
Angeles oddities Oingo Boingo will play the 
Catalyst. 

Sunday features David Cope with a pro- 
gram of experimental music at Performing 
Arts, 8 pm. See arts story for details. Also, 
Tandy Beal will be shaking a leg at Cabrillo— 
also 8 pm. Balinese Shadow Theatre will be 
featured at PA, 4 pm, as part of the Narrow 
Road festival. Finally, zydeco master Clifton 
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Chenier will star at the Catalyst. Not, as 
they say, to be missed. 

Monday is a real slow day, all things 
considered. JJ-180 and the Rough Boys will 
be playing the Art Center Showcase. For 
those more inclined to the Beaux-Arts, a 
poetry reading will be held with Bob “‘Every- 
where at Once” Brezhny and William “‘the 
Beatnick Padre” Everson at the College V 
study hall. 

Tuesday is slower. The Distractions will 
be playing the Crown dining hall, 6:15. Andd 
Wednesday is the slowest—time to write 
Mom, I suppose, because there aren’t any 
listings. 

I'd like to take this opportunity to announce 
a contest. The skilled hookey player who 
comes up with the best excuse for cutting a 
class will win a special objet d'art. The two 
runners-up will receive handsomely mounted, 
autographed pictures of me, Regis Goatlips. 
Entries should be mailed in care of Regis, 
City on a Hill, Stonehouse, UCSC 95064.0 
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Th 


ursday 


Omovies 


Tne Grateful Dead Movie 8 and 
10:15 pm, Stevenson Dining Hall. 
Stev. students $1, others $1.24. 


Otheater 


“The Narrow Road To The Deep 
North’’/A modern Zen play by Ed- 
ward Bond, directed by Kathy Foley. 
8 pm, Performing Arts Theater, $4 
general, $3 students & senior 
citizens (Thru the 16th). 


Oilectures . 


Stevenson Socratic Supper: 
Informal dinner discussion led by 
Stevenson faculty, Ira Pohl: 
“Computer Literacy: Is it Funda- 
mental?” 6 pm, Stevenson Dining 
Hall/free. 


Norman O. Brown, 1980-81 | 
distinguished faculty lecture series 
“The Challenge of Islam”. 8 pm, 
Oakes 105, free. (Tapes of the 
lecture series will be available in the 
Learning Lab, Communications 
Bldg.) 

Japanese Forum: “Blackthorne’s 
Process of Acculturation in the 
Movie ‘Shogun’ ”’/A talk in 


Kuumbwe 
Jazz 


enter” 


_ Friday, 11/14: Miller/Lautz Quartet, 9 PM, $3.00 
Monday, 11/17: David Liebman Quintet featuring John 
Scofield and Terumasa Hino 9 PM, $6.00 


Japanese by Margaret Abate; dis- 
cussion to follow (refreshments). 9 
pm, Cowell, Prescott House, 
Japanese Language Ist floor lounge, 
free. 


Omeetings 


Women’s Studies Collective, open 
to everyone. Come and meet people 
and discuss feminist issues. 5 pm, 
Kresge 356. 

SCAD (Student Coalition 
Against the Draft )/ All welcome. 
7:30 pm, College V. 


Volunteers in Asia Orientation 
meeting/7:30 pm, Merrill Baobab 
Lounge. 


Newly-formed UCSC Environ- 
mental design group presents a 
Whitman Sampler of California 
Architecture by Hal Levin, Kerr 
Hall, Room 238 at 7:30 pm. This is 
the first of a series of architecture 
related lectures being presented by 
this group. 


Friday 


Omovies 


Apocalypse Now, with Marlon 
Brando/7 and 10 pm, Kresge Town 
Hall/$1. 


it sings! ..... 


FEATURING THE WRUSHG OF i 


Advance Tickets Available only at Cymbaline Records 

(service charge included) 
Kuumbwa’s Jazzkat Kafe is now serving beer and wine with 
dinner—Minors very welcome. 
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NOW SHOWING THRU WEDS. NOV. 19 


““‘Rockers’is another Jamaican movie with the sparkle 
of ‘The Harder They Come’.. 
respects the better of the two... funny, off-beat 
players and a sinuous reggae score.” 
—VJanet Maslin, N.¥. Times 


. ‘Rockers’ is in many 


THEODOROS BAFALOUKOS 
Starring LEROY ‘HORSEMOUTH’ WALLACE 


gsh Bunty wail 
NICKELODEON 


LIVE IN CONCERT 


Lincoln & Cedar NICKELODEON 


‘ 


i . 
Nitely at 7:00 & 9:00 
(& 5:00 Sunday) 
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FRI& SAT 
AT 10:55 


426-7500 


A Clockwork Orange, directed by 
Stanley Kubrick/7:30 and 10 pm, 
Kresge Town Hall/$1. 


Oiconcert 


The Distractions A Cappella 
Quintet will be performing at the 
Santa Cruz Art Center Theatre on 
Friday and Saturday, Nov. 14 & 15. 
The shows will begin at 9 pm and 
tickets (at $3.00) will be available at 
the door. For more information, con- 
tact Matt Skinner at 423-9902. 


Omiscellaneous 


El Teatro De La Morena wishes to 
invite everyone to their Third 
Annual Art Show. There will be 
artists from L.A., Fresno, S.F., San 
Jose, Watsonville, and Salinas 
displaying art, poetry. Los Mejicas 
will be performing. 5 pm, Oakes Art 
Gallery/Free. 


Dance: Featuring, from San 
Francisco, the dynamic ‘‘Rene del 
Mar,” a well-known salsa and 
charanga group playing music from 
the Caribbean,.9:30 pm, Merrill 
Dining Hall/$2. hee 


Roman Catholic Campus Ministry 
—Newman will be celebrating at 
thanksgiving Mass on Friday, Nov. 
14, at 7:30 pm in the University 
Religious Center, A-Frame building 
at Cowell College. For more info call 
429-6707. 


Resource Center for Nonviolence is 
sponsoring a workshop with Mary 
Crane, November 14 and 15. This 
workshop is intended to acquaint 
women with nonviolent methods to 
overcome sexual assault. The 
workshop begins Friday evening at 
7:30 pm at 404 King St. and 
continues through Saturday after- 
noon, Pre-registration is requested. 
For more information, or to register 
call 423-1626. 


Saturd ay 


Oconcerts 


Koto Recital performed by Ozato 
Kashihiro (the Koto is a zither-like 
instrument) 1:45 pm, Performing 
Arts Theater, free. (Part of the 
Narrow Road Festival) 


An evening of original music: 
Classical and popular compositions 
by students of Cowell, the music 
department, and Randy Masters’ 
song writing class. Coffee and teas 
will be served. 8 pm, Cowell Dining 
Hall/free. 


The Distractions at the Santa Cruz 
Art Center. See Nov. 14 


Art Center. See Nov. 14. 


Contemporary guitar music by , 
Daniel Hecht and Alex de Grassi at 
Moraga Music Hall. Concert starts 
at 8; tickets will be available at 

Cymbline Records and at the door. 


Otheater 


Theater of Yugen/Performance of 
Kyogen, a theater style, led by 
Yuriko Doi, 2:30 pm, Performing 
Arts Concert Hall, free. (Part of the 
Narrow Road Festival) 


Kabuki Dance: Emiko Moffitt 
performs “‘Fugi Musume” (the 
Wisteria Maiden). 4 pm, Performing 
Arts Theater, free. (Part of the 
Narrow Road Festival) 


Osports 


Bike Race. UCSC Intramural Ice 
Cream Hill Climb. Meet at the West 
campus entrance kiosk at 9:30 am 
for registration. All bikes must be in 
race condition and a helmet must be 
worn. 


Omiscellaneous 


Asian Theater Workshop with the 
Theater of Yugen. The workshop 
will concentrate on Kyogen, a 
Japanese comic theater style. No 
previous experience necessary. 10 
am, Performing Arts A-105/$3. 


Asian Theater Exhibition/Open 
sequence video of Asian Theater: 
Bunraku, Kabuki, Noh, Night at the 


Peking Opera, and Road to Kyoto. 


Exhibit of Asian puppets, dolls, 
clothes, and musical instruments 
from Bali, Sunda, China, and Japan. 
12 noon-8 pm, Performing Arts B- 
100, free. 


Tea Ceremony performed by Ozato 
Susui, | pm, Performing Arts 
Theater, free. (This and the two 
preceding events are part of the 
Narrow Road Festival) 


Medieval party: Singing, feasting, 
games/6 pm, Crown-Merrill Rec. 
Rm. Donation: $3, or food for 5. 


Maxwell square dance with ‘‘Small 
Wonder String Band” 8 pm, Crown 
Dining Hall/free. 


Reggae dance with ‘“‘Mighty High” 
band. 9 pm, Kresge Town Hall, free. 


Feminist author Louise Bernikow 
will be reading and signing her new 
book, Among Women. 8 pm at 
Bookshop Santa Cruz, 1547 Pacific, 
S.C. Free. Refreshments to be 
served. 


Job Search Skills Workshop: Dis- 
cover the hidden job market in Santa 
Cruz. For reservations and more 
information call Tammy Stoner 
427-3107 or Laura Herman 429- 
9291. 


unday 


Omovies 


Cage Aux Follies (Birds of a 
Feather), academy award nominee 
for best foreign film. Modern . 
comedy classic; fm for the whole 
family/7:30 pm, Classroom 2/$2. 


Oconcerts 


Faculty Recital: David Cope, 
UCSC professor of music/Cello, 
bass, percussion, piano, and voice. 
A recital of his own compositions/8 
pm, Performing Arts Concert Hall. 
$3 general, $1 students and senior 
citizens. 


Otheater 


Balinese Shadow Theater/The ritual 
Kawi language of this shadow 
theater is translated into English by 
Larry Reed’s puppet clowns. 4 pm, 
Performing Arts Theater/$1. (Part 
of the Narrow Road Festival) 


“Fathers” —Award winning 
documentary film looks at threé 
styles of fathering and different ideas 
of the father’s role in bringing up 
children. Written by David 
Steinberg, directed by Linda Jassim. 
Louden Nelson, Room 3, 8 pm, $2. 
Information: 429-9299. 


Olectures 


Katherine Kunhirahim will give a 
lecture and demonstration of South 
Indian dance/2:30, Performing Arts 
Theater, free. (Part of the Narrow 
Road Festival) 


Omeetings 


UCSC scuba boat dive (Monterery, 
Carmel, Big Sur)/Must be a certified 
scuba diver to attend. Limited to 12 
divers; cost $25/Trip includes 
transportation, boat rental, 
equipment, and more. Meet at 
UCSC pool 6 am sharp. For more 
info call or write to Don, Box 94 
College Eight; 462-1987. . 


Wayang Golek (Sundanese Rod 
Puppets) and Masked Dance. An 
intricate dance of the doll-puppets 
by Kathy Foley, accompanied by a 
gamelan orchestra led by Undang 
Sumarna/Beth Gilbert will perform 
a dance on the same theme, | pm, 
College Five Courtyard, free. (Part 
of the Narrow Road Festival) 


Gallery reception for the exhibit “To 


Wrap: the Package Interpreted’’/An - 


exhibition on the genius of Japanese 
packaging. 5 pm, Hall Gallery, 
College Five, free. (Part of the 
Narrow Road Festival) 


University Christian Worship. 
Fellowship/Weekly sacramental 
worship is open to all Christians at 
the university. 7 pm, Student Health 
Center. 


There will be a community meeting 
to discuss and take action regarding 
the arrests of gays in the Capitola 
beach area. The meeting will be this 
coming Sunday, November 16, from 
11 am to 2 pm at the multipurpose 
room of the Louden Nelson 
Community Center, Laurel and 
Cedar Sts., Santa Cruz. The public 
is invited. 


Osports 


Frisbee Golf Tourney/Three 
divisions: Novice, Intermediate. and 
Open. Novice and Intermediate 
divisions are free. First thru third 
place winners in each division will 
receive special frisbee discs as 
awards. 10 am, East Field House. 
Sign up by calling x2045S. 


onday 


Otheater 


“Struggle of the Naga People’’/A | . 


dramatic reading of a modern. 
Indonesian play written by WS. 
Rendra. 7:30 pm, Merrill Dining 
Hall, free. (Part of the Narrow Road 
Festival) 


Arts and Humanities Table / Richard 
Wasserstrom, Philosophy: “| he 
Idea of Non-sexist Society” 5 30 
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""1i's"me ‘again, doing double “duty 
absent Akbar del Retardo. “Where is A 
you ask. Good question. He’s pass 
drunk, snoring, on the office couch, a 
can of generic beer a few inches awé 
his outstretched hand. If you'll allov 
put that self-same hand into a bowl c 
water, we’ll begin. Thank you. Westa 
lot down here, but inability to hol 


liquor is simply outrageous. 


Thursday’s big movie is The G 
Dead Movie, at Stevenson, 8:00 anc 
Admission is $1. There is nothing 
Grateful Dead concert...except appe! 

Friday is Kubrick’s masterful and 
A Clockwork Orange at Kresge, 7 
10:00. Admission is $1. Though th 
uniformly brilliant, the violence is st 
turning, and the film should be avo 
people who are sensitive to these 
Coppolla’s Apocalypse Now will 
night and tomorrow at Classroom Il 
7:00 and 10:00 pm. There’s a lot tc 
abou Apocalypse, but | found it o 
and overlong. If I’m so smart, thou 
come I’m not rich like Coppolla? Ape 
is Saturday’s only campus movie, a 
wishing for lighter fare should trot 
the Sash Mill and see From Russ 
Love and Dr. No, two of the best of 
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+g Nobody here at City on a Hill knows that 
much about D.B. Cooper, but he does 
take aswell photo, and will be opening for 
the Tazmanian Devils this Friday at the 
Catalyst. For other musical events this 
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Olectures 


‘| Sherry Versaggi will be the guest 
speaker at a brown bag lunch/she 
will be presenting ““Hopi Basketry: 
A Look at Traditional Art Today”’/ 
12 noon, Women’s Re-Entry 
Lounge, Classroom Unit Rm. 


Tuesday 


p \ week, see Mean Streets. 
Ms Fad 3 


pm, Crown Dining Hall A/free. 
Student discount meal tickets 
available at Crown Office. 

(see Peggy) 


rney/Three 
Intermediate, and 
d Intermediate 

. First thru third 
each division will 
isbee discs as 
jast Field House. 
g x2045. 


Daniel Castro will speak on ‘In the 
Stillness, the Heart Speaks” at 7:30 
pm, Stevenson Fireside Lounge/free. 


Luita Spangler, prominent women’s 
activist and counselor: “Lesbians— 
Coming Out”’ at 7:30 pm, Charles 
Merrill Lounge/free. 


Helene Nelson, qualified 
Transcendental Meditation teacher: 
“Scientific Research, the T.M. and 
T.M.-Sidhi Programs, and the 
Development of Full Human 
Potential” at 8 pm, Stevenson 


AY 


r 160/free. 

Naga People’’/A | 

of a modem. Oiconcert 
written by W'S. 


The Art Center Theater, 1001 
Center St., Santa Cruz, presents two 
underground bands on Monday, 


1, Merrill Dining 
of the Narrow Road 


underground bands. Featured will be 
the Rough Boys, a brand new band 
from New York, on their first west 
coast tour. Also on the bill will be 
local favorites JJ-180. Tickets 


ities Table / Richard 
hilosophy: ~ [he 
ist Society” 5.30 


available at door for $3.00. Minors 
welcome. For further info call 429- 
1188. 


Omeetings 


Education Abroad Program 
Orientation Meeting. (All Centers- 
exclusive of the UK and Ireland) 3 
pm, Merrill Baobab Rm. 


Omiscellaneous 


West Eats East: A food theater 
event, an entertainment, a surprise! 
Lavish and garish garb required to 
match the evenings’ succulents. 7:30 
pm, India Joze, S.C. Art Center, 
1001 Center St. Advanced 
reservations ($25) available at India 
Joze. (Part of the Narrow Road 
Festival) - 


Poetry Revel; an appreciation of 
Lynn L. Sukenick, UCSC professor 
of Literature. Evening of poetry and 
music with William Everson and 
others. Not Michael of Not Noise 
and Tao Chemical will provide 
musical interlude. Refreshments. 7 
pm, College V Study Lounge, free. 


Israeli folk dancing/8 pm, East Field 


V 


eogece 


House Dance Studio, free. 


ESONAHILL 


gain, doing double duty "for an" fiims. 


r del Retardo. “Where is Akbar?” 
ood question. He’s passed out, 
ing, on the office couch, a spilled 
ric beer a few inches away from 
shed hand. If you’ll allow me to 
“same hand into a bowl of warm 
begin. Thank you. We stand fora 
ere, but inability to hold one’s 
nply outrageous. 
’s big movie is The Grateful 
ie, at Stevenson, 8:00 and 10:00. 
is $1. There is nothing like a 
sad concert...except appendicitis. 
Kubrick’s masterful and sadistic 
ork Orange at Kresge, 7:30 and 
nission is $1. Though the film is 
yrilliant, the violence is stomach- 
d the film should be avoided by 
> are sensitive to these things. 
Apocalypse Now will play to- 
ymorrow at Classroom II for $2 at 
0:00 pm. There’s a lot to be said 
valypse, but | found it overrated 
ng. If I’m so smart, though, how 
ot rich like Coppolla? Apocalypse 
’s only campus movie, and those 
lighter fare should trot down to 
Aill and see From Russia, with 
Yr. No, two of the best of the Bond 


Sunday, La Cage aux Folles is showing at 
Classroom II, 7:30. These French comedies 
are big fave-raves, but it’s just like drinking 
maple syrup for me. If I’m so smart, though... 

Monday is, as usual, nothing. Is there a 
conspiracy here? 

Tuesday has a series of three classics. 
Interesting how they conflict, isn’t it? Berg- 
man’s Wild Strawberries will play at 7:30 at 
Classroom II. Wild Strawberries is the 
story, in Nabokov’s words, of “‘a wrong turn 
taken in life.” Two Japanese films, Ugetsu 
and Woman in the Dunes, will show at 
Thimann 3 at 7:30, $1.50. And Charlie 
Chaplin’s Modern Times, the least down- 
beat of the lot, will be showing for free at 
Oakes 105, 7:00 and 10:00 pm. 


Wednesday is equally competitive. The 
Avant-Garde Film Festival will play, for 
the last time, at Classroom 2, 7:30 pm. 
Chuquigo, a film about Bolivia, will show at 
Merrill 103, 7:30. Free. And Ray’s classic 
Indian film, The World of Apu, will play at 
Kresge, 7:30 and 9:30. 

Akbar! God! You’re disgusting! Oh well, 
there’s some paper towels. It’s so hard 
getting good help these days.) 

—Regis W. Goatlips 


Omovies 


Modern Times with Charlie 
Chaplin, 7 and 10 pm, Oakes 105, 
free. 


101/Free 


Astronomy-Astrophysics 
Colloquia/Dr. D. Worrall: ‘‘Diffuse 
Galactic X-Ray Emission: An 
Unresolved Question?’’/3:45 pm, 
Natural Sciences II, Rm. 221/Free. 


Woman In The Dunes and Ugetsu, 
classic Japanese films. 7:30 pm, 
Thimann Lecture Hall 3/$1.50. 


(Part of the Narrow Road Festival) | Sara Shumer, UCSC visiting 


professor of politics: “Individualism 
and Political Action’’/4 pm, 
Stevenson Fireside Lounge/Free. 


Wild Strawberries, dir. Ingmar 
Bergmen, plus a suprise movie. 7:30 
pm, Classroom 2, $1.50. 

R.M. Hare, professor of philosophy, 
Oxford University: “Another’s 
Sorrow’’/4 pm, Kresge Seminar 
Room (above Dance Studio)/Free. 


Olectures 


Laura Balbo, UCSC visiting 
professor of sociology: “Feminist , 
Strategies on Doing Research and 
Teaching.” 4 pm, Stevenson 
Fireside Lounge/free. 


Japanese Forum: ‘Career Planning 
for Students in East Asian Studies”’/ 
A talk followed by a question and 
answer period by Dr. Lewis Austin 
and Ms. Akie Reynolds/ 
(Refreshments to follow)/7 pm, 
Cowell Prescott House, Japanese 
Language Ist Floor Lounge/Free. 


Modern Drama and Politics in 
Indonesia, a lecture by Arief 
Budiman, discussing “Struggle of 
the Naga People”/4 pm, College V 
Fireside Lounge, free. (Part of the 
Narrow Road Festival) 


Whole Earth Seminar—Dr. Gerald 
E. Weber, USGS, and Weber and 
Associates: ‘“‘Recurrence Intervals 
and Recency of Faulting Along the 
San Gregoriao Fault Zone, San 
Mateo County, Ca.’ 4 pm, Applied 
Sciences, Rm. 165, free. 


Oimeetings 


Alternative Energy Collective 
meeting and potluck/Everyone 
welcome/12 noon, Kerr Hall 247. 


Gay and Lesbian Alliance 
(GALA)/Come to the core group to 
plan events/7:30 pm, Kresge 356/ 
Everyone welcome. 


Omeetings 


The Graduate Feminist Caucus: A 
cross-disciplinary group of feminist 
graduate students who are 
establishing a network of support 
and exchange for our theoretical and 
political work (meeting weekly) 12 
noon, Kresge 356. 


UOmiscellaneous | Umiscellaneous 


Crown College Night: “The 
Distractions,’ a cappella quintet. 
6:10 pm, Crown Dining Hall/free. 


A discussion with Snoo Wilson, 
British playwright/He will discuss 
Edward Bond, author of ‘Narrow 
Road to the Deep North,” and his 
contemporaries/5 pm, College Five 
Fireside Lounge/Free/(Part of the 
Narrow,Road Festival). 


Koinonia: Prayer, fellowship, Bible 
study/7:30 pm, Health Center 
Library. 


Live myfic/Ethnic Roots Jazz 
Workshop/7:30 pm, Oakes Coffee 
Shop (every Wednesday)/Free. 


“Chinquapin,” the campuswide 
literary magazine, is sponsoring a 
poetry reading open to all interested 
students/Everyone is invited to 
participate/8 pm, College Five 
Fireside Lounge/Free/If you would 
like to read, call John Peterson at 
429-9628. 


Wednesday 


Omovies 


Chuquiago (examines the lives of 
characters from different social set- 
tings, providing an insightful 
overview of contemporary Bolivian 
society)/7:30 pm, Merrill Dining 


Hall/Free. KZSC presents Sam Hinton in 


concert, recorded Nov. Ist at 
UCSC/Don’t miss this fine 
performance of children’s songs, 
old-time tunes and story songs as 
sung and played by Sam Hinton/8 
pm, 88.1 FM. 


The World of Apu, A Satyajit Ray 
film/7:30 and 9:30 pm, Kresge 
Town Hall/$1. 


Programs of four American avant- 
garde films/7:30 pm, Classroom 2/ 
Free/(Last of the series). 


We rent Smith-Corona electric 
portables . . . the finest on the 
market. They allow you to select 
your own type or color of ribbon 
and allow you to even 
correct errors without 
erasing! 


5% the 
%&- Bay Tree Bookstore 
. monday - friday 9:00 am to 5:00 pm 
PR: telephone: 429-4544 
lk Serving the UCSC 
~ Campus Community 


Bookshop Santa Cruz 
invites you to a talk and book signing 
with Louise Bernikow. to celebrate 
the publication of her new book 
Among Women 
on Saturday, November 15 at 8 p.m. 
Refreshments will be served. 


“Among Women” is an intelligent and pas- 
sionate book about something that is crucial 


to our survival.” 
— Phyllis Chesler 
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PUBLIC FORUM ON WATER: will take place on 
Thursday evening at 7:30 pm, at the Aptos Branch 
Public Library, 7695 Soquel Drive in Aptos. Partici- 
pants include J.P. Akers, US Geological Survey 
hydrologist, Robert Curry, Prof. of Environmental 
Studies at UC Santa Cruz, and Dan Kriege, a Soquel 
Creek Water District Director and Assistant Manager 
of Operations, Santa Clara Valley Water District. 
With the strong interest in water problems in Santa 
Cruz County, this forum is intended to inform the 
public debate, and to address questions relating to 
dams, to possibilities for undergroud storage, to water 
conservation, and to possible new supplies of water 
from outside the county. The forum is being sponsored 
by the Environmental Council of Santa Cruz County. 
The public is welcome to come, participate, and 
become informed. For more information call David 
Bockman, 426-9348, or Peter Scott, 423-0796. 


RECRUITERS ON CAMPUS THIS WEEK: 
11/13—Georgetown U. Law Center 
11/13—MacDonald’s Corp. (Mgmt. Training)* 
11/14—TRW Systems & Engineering (IS)* 
11/14—Arizona U. Systems & Industrial Engineering 
11/14—Atkinson Graduate Sch. of Administration 
Willamette Law School 

11/17—UCLA Graduate Sch. of Management 
11/18—Space Applications (IS)* 

11/19—American Graduate Sch. of Internat’] Man- 
agement (Thunderbird) 

11/19—Golden Gate Law School 

11/20—Coro Foundation 

11/21—Intermetrics (IS) 

*Formal interviews requiring a resume. 

Please call Diane Matus at x2183 for more info. 
Appointments are necessary if you wish an interview. 


PACIFIC PRE-LAW CONF. THIS WEEK: Thurs., 
Nov. 13 at Stanford Univ. This is a very informal 
setting for pre-law students and admissions officers of 
about 50 law schools to meet. Information from most 
of the ABA-approved law schools from California as 
well as large schools from the east. 


PRE-MED ADVISORIS BACK: All are invited toa 


discussion of the recent conference sponsored by the 


American Medical College Assoc. An overview of the 
conference topics pertinent to your interests will be 
presented by Rosejoanne Cirincione, Pre-Med Ad- 


visor at 7 pm, Monday, Nov. 17 at the Career Planning 


and Placement Center, Room 123, Central Services. 


GRE PRE-TEST WORKSHOP: Prepare yourself 
for the Dec. 13 GRE’s this weekend when the Career 
Planning Center is sponsoring a practice test and 
testing workshop on Nov. 15 and 16. A mock GRE 
will be administered with emphasis on the format of 
the test and test taking procedures. The fee is $35 for 
current UCSC students, and $40 for all non-students, 
with a $2 materials fee. The pre-test will be in 
Classroom Unit bldg with a minimum of 20 persons 
needed to administer the test. Pre-register at the 
UCSC Box Office—call x2183 for more info. 


OPPORTUNITY TO DO INTERDISCIPLINARY 
Research: January ’81 internship is now available at 
an institute in San Francisco which is concerned with 
educational research and development. The project 
has four aims: ‘‘to develop a theory which views and 
explains classroom teaching and learning as socio- 
logical in nature to complement current teaching 
theory which is primarily psychological in nature. 
Duties include analyzing and synthesizing data. 
Requirements for applying include ability to write 
quickly and well; experience at writing research reports: 
willingness and ability to work with multiple perspec- 
tives; and familiarity with research. Application dead- 
line is Dec. 1, 1980. For more info contact Dori at 
x2396 or drop by Co-op Education, 140 Central 
Services. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CAMPUS MINISTRY— 
NEWMAN will be celebrating a Thanksgiving Mass 
on Friday, Nov. 14 at 7:30 pm in the University 
Religious Center A-frame bldg. at Cowell College. 
For more info call 429-6707. ; 


REP FROM SOUTHWEST AFRICAN PEOPLES 
Organization will speak on the struggle in Namibia for 
liberation. Mike Morgan, South African war-resister 
will also speak on his experiences. Monday, Nov. 24, 
7 pm, Classroom Unit 1. Lecture is free and open to 
all. es 


THE SANTA CRUZ CITIZENS’ PARTY is con- 
solidating the advances we made during the election 
campaign. Volunteer help is needed to compile mem- 
bership lists, register new members, make contact with 
other community action groups, and produce fund- 
raising and educational events. If you would like to 
join and help, contact Joshua, 426-2341; Jeff, 429- 
4258; Evan, 426-9227; or Dan, 427-3375. 


EDITYPE: NO ONE ELSE HAS AS conveniently ° 


located a pick-up drop off point as we do—the Whole 
Earth Restaurant. Mon., Tues., Wed.; 11:45-12:45; 
Thurs., Fri., 5:30-6:30. Nobody has the multifaceted 
typing, éditing and research experience we do offering 
next day service. Discounts available for students, and 
members of cooperatives, arts groups, and the SC 
Community Credit Union. We offer rebates. If you are 
a satisfied customer, tell your friends. Everytime 
someone comes in and mentions your name, you get 
5% credit on your next job. We are 100% worker 
owned and controlled. Stop by and see us at the Whole 
Earth Restaurant or call 429-5055 8-10 am, 7 days a 
week or 426-1008 Mon-Thurs, 7-9 pm. 


~ 
RESISTANCE TO FEDERAL €axEs: A work- 
shop and discussion will be held on Monday evening, 


November 17th, at 8 pm at 404 King Street. Mr. 


Lonnie Valentine of Laguna Niguel, California, will 
be leading discussion of the reasons for war tax 
resistance, and the likely and possible consequences. 
Valentine is on a statewide speaking tour during which 
he will meet with small groups and counseling those 
interested in war tax resistance. The meeting is open to 
the public and free of charge. For more information, 
call Scott Kennedy at 426-6640. 


LATIN AMERICAN MUSIC, with bilingual news 
and commentaries. Every Saturday from | to 3 in the 
afternoon. KUSP radio, 89 FM. 


SANTA CRUZ BIRD CLUB: Monthly meeting, 
Santa Cruz Museum, 1305 East Cliff Dr., Santa 
Cruz. Thursday November 13, 7:30 pm. Franz Lanting, 
a professional nature photographer, will give a slide 
talk, ‘‘Birds of the Farallon Islands.”” These islands 
that lie 30 miles west of San Francisco are home base 
for more than a quarter million birds, the largest sea 
bird colony in North America south of Alaska. His 
photography has appeared in Audubon, Sierra Club, 
National Wildlife, The Bird Year, and numerous other 
publications. 


ORGANIZING: THE THEORY OF PRACTICE. 
Students interested in exploring potential participa- 
tion in a project on organizing are invited to attend one 
of two orientation meetings: Monday, November 17th 
at 3 pm in 283 Kerr Hall or Tuesday, November 18th 
at 10 am in 132 Merrill College. If sufficient interest 
exists, this project will function as a Second Curriculum 
project in Community Studies. Advance information 
can be obtained by contacting Prof. William Friedland, 
T-Th, 8-3, Room 10, Merrill College or by calling x 
2003. 


SEMINAR ON AND FIELD STUDIES available 
at Napa State Hospital: Join us on Friday, November 
14 at 12 noon at 473 Kerr Hall. We'll be meeting with 
a number of psychologists who work at Napa State 
Hospital to discuss the work they do, the field of 
mental health, and current field study/internship 
Opportunities available for Winter quarter at Napa. 
These placements are open to students from all 
majors. Stipend: NSH provides room and board. 
Application deadline: November 21, 1980. For more 
info contact Dori at Cooperative Education, 140 
Central Services, x2396. Psychology students: Con- 
tact the Psychology Field Work Program, 4th floor, 
Kerr Hall, x4410. Attendance at Nov. 14 seminar is 
mandatory for internship/field study applicants, but 
all interested students are welcome! 


WOMEN'S STUDIES WELCOMES (Faculty and 
students) to a fabulous potluck dinner. If anyone is 
interested in women’s studies, this is a gfeat opportunity. 
Please bring food or refreshments. Sunday, November 
16, 5 pm at YMCA, Walnut and Chestnut (childcare 
provided). 


WOMEN IN FILM. Greek Iphigenia, director 
Michael Cacoyannis, Nov. 20, 7:30 pm, Thimann 3, 
Free. Discussion following film, refreshments. 


RALLY AND MARCH AGAINST DIABLO 
Canyon Licensing. On November 14 safe energy 
groups throughout California will be demonstrating in 
opposition to the Diablo Canyon nuclear power plant 
in San Luis Obispo. People for a Nuclear Free Future 


is holding a noon time rally at Duck Island stage in San _ 
Lorenzo Park featuring Chris Mathews, Nancy Abrams, 


and local musicians Bob Brozman and Mark Levy. 
The rally will be followed by a march to the PG&E 
office on Pacific Avenue where a statement of public 
concern over the safety of Diablo Canyon will be read 
at 1:00. Diablo Canyon opponents are urging the 
Public Utilities Commission to reopen hearings on the 
plant. In 1967 the PUC conducted hearings and issued 
a “‘certificate of public convenience and necessity” 
allowing PG&E to begin construction. In the past 13 


years much has changed. The existence of the offshore . 


fault was disclosed, the disaster at Three Mile Island 
occured, and the waste disposal problem has remained 
unsolved. For more sine call Liz 429-9490 or 
Mark 423-4106. i aS 


EOP/SAA STUDENTS interested in GRE and 
MCAT workshops should call Patricia Alley at x2296 
to sign up. We are planning review sessions in 
preparation for the exams. 


STUDENTS WHO HAVE LIVED ON CAMPUS 
for 3 full quarters are reminded that if they wish to 
cancel this year’s contract effective at the end of Fall 
quarter, they may doso by simply filing a request with 
their college housing coordinator by Nov. 25. 


“IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION AT UCSC:” 
A panel discussion with: Robert Curry, Provost, 
College Eight; Helene Moglen, Dean, Humanities 
and Arts; Paul Niebanck, Prof. Environ. Studies; 
Donna Haraway, Prof. Hist. of Consciousness. Thurs. 
Nov. 20, 12 noon, Rm. 247 Kerr Hall. 


WOMEN'S RE-ENTRY PROGRAM: Gillian 
Greensite, Coordinator of Rape Prevention and 
Education Program, will be discussing ‘‘Body Lan- 


guage and Self-Defense’’ on Thurs., Nov. 20 at 1:30. 


pm in Women’s Re-Entry Lounge, Classroom 1, 
Room 101. Free, and everyone is invited. 


WINTER QUARTER REGISTRATION: Contin- 
uing students: Register for winter quarter by Dec. 12. 
Packets and schedules of classes will be available 
Dec. 1. Return your packet with fees to the Cashier’s 
Office. A $25 late fee will be slapped onto your bill if 
your packet isn’t filed or postmarked by Dec. 12. 


SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE CLASS: Thurs- 
days, 7:30 pm (no classes Nov. 20 and 27) at Soquel 
Grange Hall, 2800 Porter, Soquel. Teachers: Carol 
and Howard Leach. Wear soft shoes; all welcome. 


BENEFIT FOR CHILDREN’S CENTER: Nov. 
15th at the Felton Community Hall, Hwy. 9. The 
Children’s Center of San Lorenzo Valley is holding its 
First Annual Spaghetti Dinner. Good food and live 
entertainment. Dinner will be from 5-8, entertainment 
begins at 6. Advance tickets for adults are $4. and 
children under 8 are $2. Tickets at the door will be an 
additional $1. For more info and advance tickets call 
335-2442. Come and join in on the fun. 


UC REGENTS PUBLIC HEARING on adoption of 


amendments to its Conflict of Interest Code. The 
hearing will be held at the Regents Room, 150 Univ. 
Hall, 2200 Univ. Ave., Berkeley, CA 94720. For 
more info contact: Afton E. Crooks at (415) 642- 
5555. 


WORK-STUDY TUTORS NEEDED for Women’s 
ReEntry Program in the following subjects: math, 
Spanish & French, chem, statistics, physics, IS, and 
biology. The one-job-only rule for work-study can be 
waived. If you are interested pick up forms at Student 
Employment, 125 Central Services. 


NOMINATIONS OPEN FOR STAFF committee: 
Members are elected for two years and are responsible 
for raising issues of particular concern to staff, as well 
as nominating staff employees, etc. Please submit 
your nomination form to the Office of the Vice 
Chancellor— Administrative Affairs by 5 pm, Friday, 
Nov. 21, 1980. The election will be held by campus 
mail during December. Call Admin. Affairs, x 2196 
for more info. 
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THERE WILL BE A COMMUNITY MEETING 
to discuss and take action regarding the arrests of gays 
in the Capitola beach area. The meeting will be this 
coming Sunday, November 16, from 11:00 am to 2:00 


‘pm in the multi-purpose room of the Louden Nelson 


Community Center, Laurel and Cedar Streets, in 
Santa Cruz. 


DRAFT COUNSELING AND INFORMATION 
SERVICES will present a Draft Counselor’s Training 
Session, Nov. 15 at the Louden Nelson Center, 9 am- 
5 pm. An intensive, basic course which will help you 
learn skills, resources and information to assist people 
facing the draft. Speakers include Ray Greunich; 
attorney; Scott Kennedy, organizer; and others. Slid- 


.ing scale fee—from $7-$10. For further information 


call: 429-6329-Sue 425-0797-Bill; 429-4497-Greg; 
429-6234-Shari. 


FRIENDS OF DANIEL CASTRO INVITE YOU 
to participate in an ongoing inquiry into the nature of 
life. Radio interview: Sunday, Nov. 16, 7-10 pm 
KZSC (88.1 FM). Public talk: Monday, Nov. 17, 


PUBLIC TALK: MONDAY, NOV. 17, 7:30 pm 
(free) “In that stillness, the heart speaks.”” UCSC 
Stevenson Fireside Lounge. For information, please 
call 688-4238. 


“NARROW ROAD TO THE DEEP NORTH”— 
Nov. 13, 14, 15, and 16. A “‘Zen Play” by celebrated 
contemporary playwright Edward Bond, “Narrow 
Road to the Deep North” is set in the turbulent 17th 
century, when Shoguns struggle and Westerners seek 
control. Director Kathy Foley, faculty member on the 
UC Santa Cruz Theater Arts Board, is an authority on 
the blending of eastern and western theater traditions, 
borrowing from Japanese Kabuki and Bunraki (pup- 


pet theater). The performances will take place at 


UCSC’s Performing Arts Theater, and each will begin 
at 8 pm. Seating is reserved, and tickets are $4 general 
and $3 students and elders. Call the UCSC Box Office 
at 429-2159 for further ticket information. 


ALUMNAE RESOURCES, A NEW CAREER 
development program designed to meet the needs and 
unique skills of college-educated women, announces a 
January Workshop for seniors dealing with various 
aspects of the job-seeking process in San Francisco 
and the Bay Area. The workshop will be held in early 
January at the office of Alumnae Resources in San 
Francisco—Room 514, 965 Mission St. Entry fee for 
the 3 hour session is $5. The college career service 
office has received the workshop fliers with applica- 
tion forms attached. Inasmuch as space may be 
limited, reservations should be made as soon as 
possible. 


EOP/SAA TUTORS are available in all areas of the 
natural and social sciences and humanities. Please 
call x2296 or visit 257 Central Services to request 
tutorial assistance. Drop-in tutoring is available at the 
Oakes Science Center on Sat. and Sun. from 1-5 pm in 
math, biology, and chemistry. No appointment is 
necessary. The service is free to EOP/SAA students. 


JOB SEARCH SKILLS WORKSHOP, Learn re- 
sume writing, interview techniques with video feed- 
back and discover the hidden job market in Santa 
Cruz. Saturday November 15 & Sunday November 
16 in West Santa Cruz. For reservations and more 
information call Tammy Stoner 427-3107 or Laura 
Herman 429-9291. 


WHICH WAY ARE YOU GOING TO GO? How 
do you live with a Reagan future? How will youmake a 
living? What is a living? “What do you want to do, go 
door to door explaining the social implications of 
Huck Finn?’ —If you’ve decide you really don’t want 
to go to law school, but you don’t want to work for the 
minimum wage forever: there is a Workshop, Wed- 
nesday, Nov. 19, 4:00 PM in the Kresge Commuter 
Lounge (above the coffee shop). Students, peer ad- 
visers, and a career adviser will meet to discuss 
alternatives to traditional careers and explore values 
and skills. Career adviser, Ellie Foster, will present 
some ways of looking at the questions, and some self- 
exploration approaches which help. Small groups will 
work on the questions in more depth. Sponsored by the 
Kresge Connection. Everyone welcome. 
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LETTERS 


Journal, Washington Post and Christian 
Science Monitor to grant equal time and 
space to candidates. It is their responsibility 
to do so but it is our responsibility TO 
NEVER LET THEM FORGET IT. 
Jeffrey H. Gale 


FORM IS SECONDARY 


Dear Staff: 

I happened to read For Earthly Survival 
by Ellen Bass just before I read your review 
of her book of poems (CHP, Oct. 30). I’m 
glad I read the book first because I might have 
otherwise been dissuaded from reading some 
fine poetry. 

I don’t object to the reviewer stating that 
she didn’t like the book, but I do object to the 
rationalization of her opinion by means of a 
lengthy sermon on what “‘real poetry” should 
be. Please don’t assume that everyone 
will react to the book as you did and that the 
book is only for the author’s friends and new 
mothers. The book touched me deeply even 
though I’m not female nor a parent. The fact 
that the author communicated her feelings to 
me is sufficient for me. The form is secondary; 
iambic pentameter, haiku, stanzas, or para- 
graphs can be equally effective. 

The reviewer states that the author sermon- 
izes. The poem about the author’s father 
deals with the futility of sermons. Her father 
didn’t care about plutoniom, whales or pelicans, 
but he did care about his grandchildren, and 
the author reaches out to people like him 
through feelings rather than facts. 

The author succeeds in conveying the pain 
of being aware of both the incredible beauty of 
life and the threat of destruction of all 
beauty and life. The contrast between the 
beauty and the ugliness in powerfully expressed 
through lucid images. The following example 
is from a poem about the carcinogenic effects 
of alpha radiation; ‘‘The ocean, in grays and 
blues, greens and sunset flamingo,/ then 
smoke, then black, cresting white,/ the ocean 
rolled in over herself, rolling over herself, 
over herself,/ over and over.” 

The author’s poems are clear and concise. 
I’m often frustrated by poems that I can’t 
decipher and poems with messages diluted 
with oceans of words. 

The reviewer failed to mention the beauti- 
ful format of the book, printed by Felicia 
Rice of Moving Parts Press. The simple 
beauty and care shown in the printing enhance 
the contents. 

Takashi Yogi 


THINK BEFOREHAND 


Dear Staff: 

This letter responds to the article by 
Nancy Clarke Williams in the 16 October, 
1980 CHP. 

While I agree that women should have the 
legal right to abortion and that poor women 
should have access to financial assistance for 
abortion, I find serious flaws in Ms. Williams’ 
argument. 

“Access to abortion, that is, the right to 
decide where and when to bear a child, is 
absolutely fundamental to a woman’s control 
of her body, her sexuality, her life choices.” 


Ms. Williams assumes that women are 7°’ ¥ ‘2 } 


capable of controlling their bodies. If the 
overwhelming majority of women who have 


None of us have control of our bodies. We 
are rapists, murderers, alchoholics, drug 
addicts, and liars. Lacking courage we call 
rape sex, murder defense of the national 
interest, alchoholism escape, drug addiction 
rebellion, and lying rationalizaion. 

All women must have access to abortion. 
The costs of unwanted pregnancy are horrible. 
But do not defend it as right 

With choice comes responsibility. If a 
woman and man choose to engage in sexual 
intercourse without contraception, a choice 
has been made. I ask that women and men 
think a moment before they choose. 

James R. Johnson 


SHOGUN MYTHS 


An open letter to Dean Moglen: 

We are appalled that a program which 
claims to be “an extension of the academic 
and cultural work of the university” would 
include racist terminology and propose an 
event like a ‘“‘chopstick virtuoso’”’ contest. 
This insensitive parody of Japanese and 
Asian culture is inexcusable and an embar- 
rassment to the University. We, the Asian 
American Student Alliance, are extremely 
offended by this proposed contest and demand 
that this event be cancelled. 

The program contains historical inac- 
curacies such as “the flamboyant style of 
Kabuke dance developed in response to the 
growing merchant class audience of the 
Tokogawa (sic) Shogunate—the descendants 
of the “Lord Toranaga”’ of Shogun. Not only 
is this statement incorrect but Lord Toranaga 
is a ficticious character. Furthermore, to 
equate someone of Emiko Moffitt’s caliber to 
a television series is degrading and an insult 
to her personally as well as to her profession. 

In addition to the discrepancies in the 
program, the coordinators were not consulted 
in final decision-making of events and editing 
of the text. It should be noted that people 
knowledgeable in these fields were available 
for reference. We protest the use of racist and 
stereotypical phrasing to describe the **West 
Eats East” event and the opening statement 
of the program: “‘Experience the lure of the 
East.” This type of “exotic sensationalism” in 
an academic program is uncalled for. Pro- 
grams and publicity must by amended to 
reflect true representation of events and 
Asian culture. We of AASA feel that although 
this cultural program is beneficial, these 
discrepancies are inconsistent with the stated 
purpose of the Narrow Road to the Veep 
North Festival: “‘to identify culturally valuable 
resources and make them available to students 
and the greater community.” 

Sincerely yours, 
The Asian American Student Alliance 


Sorry guys, irs 


ime 


They missed the deadline, but you 


abortions were capable of control of their needn't, It remains at 5:00 p.m., Tuesday. 


bodies, they would not be pregnant. They 
would not need abortion. 


There’s no excuse anymore. 


CALLED A DEAD Line, 
AND you MISS=D rt 


GET INVOLVED! 


There are currently fourteen 


administrative and Academic 
Senate committee openings for students. 


Student representation on th 
is essential as committee 


have a significant effe 
University. Withoyt 
activism wi 
of stu 
applyi 


mittees 
actions 
Ctioning of our 
e student input and 
ommittees the interests 


ot insured. The deadline for 
o be a student representative is 


November 14th at 4:00 p.m. Apply now. 
All applications are to be turned 
in at the Campus Activities 


Affirmative Action 
Animal Care 
Arboretum/Plantations 
Ethnic Studies 
Financial Aid 
Handicapped 


Office. 
COMMITTEES WITH VACANCIES 


Teaching Assistant Training 
Education Abroad Program 
Graduate Council 

Library 

Conferences/Summer Housing 


For descriptions of the committees or for more information contact 


the Campus Activities Office, x2934 


This solicitation has been submitted by the UCSC committee on committees. 


CHC Id (ONS 


Women’s & Men’s 
fun & everyday 
secondhand clothing. 


Chi Chi La Fong’s 
2nd anniversary party & sale 
Free Wine & Goodies 

Friday, Saturday—14th & 15th 


401 Pacific Avenue Santa Cruz 426-9450 
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The Crime 
of the 
century 


by Daniel Heller 


This is going to hurt me more than it’s going to hurt you, but 
friends, there’s no denying it: the party is over. You’ve had 
your apathy. You've had your space. You've had your 
granola with raw milk. Now, from the people who brought 
you Dick Nixon, you’ve got Ronald Reagan. It’s easy to joke 
about, but RR and friends are real people who can pass real 
laws that have a real effect on our lives. They mean business, 
they tell us. They’ll turn this country around, economy and 
all, by tapping that great American spirit. 

But while that great American spirit is in all Americans, the 
criminals in this country who will fall under the stricter penal 
codes of the Republicans are somehow excluded from being 
part of that spirit. No one tells us where or how they became 


Republicans take office 


Applications available in the Carriage House 


SANTA CRUZ COUNTY SCHOOLS 
FEDERAL CREDIT UNION | 


divorced from the American dream. But they must be dealt 
with so the rest of us can continue in our pursuit of happiness. 

The logic has gotten lost in the rhetoric. The Republicans 
will tail to make this country a safer place to live because, in 
their enthusiasm to gain power in this country, they have 
promised the American people simple solutions to complex 
problems. Four years from now, when the Republicans have 
succeeded in worsening crime and the criminal rehabilitation 
system, remember that they addressed the symptoms and not 
the disease. 

Larceny and theft are generated by our economic and value 
systems. In a society that promises happiness through 
material wealth (anyone doubting this need only turn on the 
TV to see the smiling faces of people in commercials, who by 
virtue of a certain product, feel happy), the frustrated desire 
of a poor person to obtain wealth leads naturally to theft. 

Violent crimes are less obviously attributable to our 
econovalue system, but in the final analysis, murder, rape, 
assault and the like originate in the same way as money 
crimes. Denied the money that can buy power, a male attacks 
a woman in his psychological panic. Deprived of the 
recreation money affords, ghetto children see other ghetto 
children (in the form of rival gangs) as the enemy. Violence 
serves as a voice for frustration generated by lack of fulfilled 
wishes. 

Inadequate attention has been directed to the corporate 
criminal. Watergate documents are ridden with evidence of 
exchange of political favors for campaign contributions 
between the Nixon administration and agricultural, dairy, 
and energy corporations. Karen Silkwood, an employee of 
Kerr-McGee, was in the process of revealing information 
regarding radiation exposure and worker conditions when her 
car was mysteriously forced off the road. Few private citizens 


‘were brought to trial in the Watergate hearings, and the case 


of Karen Silkwood’s murder was dropped from the courts 
altogether. These crimes affect many more lives than do 
isolated incidents, but are not addressed by the Republicans’ 
new penal policies. 


and ground, hotel. 


and meals aboard ship. 
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Reservations Necessary Now for: 


HOLIDAY STUDY TOURS 


BALLET IN EUROPE: Amsterdam, Brussels, London, Paris, Dec.1. Performances, classes, rehearsals 
discussions with Royal Ballet of England, London Festival Ballet, Paris Opera Ballet, Het Nationale 
Ballet of The Netherlands and Maurice Bejart’s of the 20th Century, Belgium. Marc Hertsens. 

Fee: Approx. $2,730. includes rt air and ground, hotel, most meals. 


GEOLOGICAL EVOLUTION OF THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, Dec 27 -Jan 3, unique study adventure of 
beaches and volcanoes of Hawaii, Maui and Oahu. Herbert Strongin. Fee: Approx, $900. includes air 


PHOTOGRAPHING MAYAN RUINS: YUCATAN CRIRISTMAS, Dec 27 - Jan 3, field trip to the ancient 
Mayan ruins at Chichen Itza, Uxmal, Merida, Dzitbalchen and Progreso. Instruction in both black and 
white and color. Steve Crouch. Call for travel details and fee. 


THE INNER PATH: THE WAY OF BUDDHISM: Thailand, Burma, Nepal, Jan 2 - Jan 27. An exciting 
encounter with three cultures, people and places inaccessible to the usual tourist. Study of Buddhist 
psychology and meditation provide sense of continuity and grounding during a kaleidoscopic 
experience: Thailand’s temples filled with centuries’ old art, Burma’s towering, gold-spired 

Swe Dagon Pagoda. Mandalay, Pagan, Rangoon, Kathmandu, Nepal’s temples and shrines, the 
medieval city of Dulikhel. To Tiger Tops by elephant to view wild game. Night in Hong Kong enroute 
return to San Francisco. Venerable Bkikkhu Sumangala and Henry Ganzler, Ph.D. Fee: Approx. $3633 
includes rt air and ground, hotels, and many meals. 6 quarter units/Psychology/optional. 


Se 


Reservation Deadlines Approach, also for: 
A WEEKAWAY WITH WHALES, SHIPBOARD AND BAJA 

Fri Jan 3 Sat Jan 31 or Sat Jan 31 - Sun Feb 8. History, ecology, behavior and adaptaions: LIFE OF 
THE CALIFORNIA GRAY WHALE. San Martin, the San Benitos, and Cedros Islands, Isla Todos Santos 
and San Ignacio Lagoon. Larry J. Hobbs and Ron LeValley. Either week's fee at $800. includes room 


Sat Feb 21 - Sun Feb 28. Natural history expedition of 
THE CALIFORNEA GRAY WHALE coincides with the height of the whale’s bre 
season. Richard Matthews. Fee: $795. includes room.and meals aboard shi 
air Tijuana/La Paz - San Diego/Tijuana. 

University of California Extension, Santa Cruz 


The Republicans claim they will cut down on government 
spending. This would weaken the ability of local executive 
government (police) to enforce the law. Claiming stricter law 
enforcement while cutting government is contradictory. 

In every situation for every person, there is a Republican 
on one shoulder and a Democrat on the other, giving advice. 


The GOP on mine tells me that my entire argument is 
rubbish. “In this country, any man who works worth his salt 
will be successful. That’s American.” Of course, that makes 
no sense. If the best our elected government can do is to 
propose band-aid solutions to maladies that reside at the core 
of our societal structure, then it is up to us citizens to 
reevaluate the core of our way of living. 


seventeen day trek, Jan 19 - Feb 4, by air, boat and motorcar on AUSTRALASIAN WILD LIFE to the 
Victorian Alps, Eucalypt forest, Mungambegee River, and Cape York Peninsula. 
Brucé Elliott. Fee: Approx. $3052. includes rt air and groung, hotels, some meals. 


guided exploration and photography of 
eding and calving 
p, La Paz lodging and 


CALL PROGRAM INFORMATION 429-2461 
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Reagan 
| puts Bonzo 
to bed 


by Dave Phillips 


Some of this paper’s readers are probably delighted by 
Reagan’s landslide on November 4. The majority, though, 
are probably depressed or even frightened. Will Reagan nuke 
Nicaragua? Will he nuke the killer-smog trees? Already, 
murmurs of “drifting into fascism’ are heard, in Congress as 
well as in Santa Cruz. 

The badmouthing, however, is a mistake. Not merely 
because it’s inaccurate (Reagan is not,a warmonger or a 
fascist; he’s not Nixon; he’s not senile), but because we need 
to understand accurately what the election means. A lot of 
changes will be coming down the pike, and if we are to 
evaluate those changes—and identify the dangerous ones— 
we must begin by discarding simplistic put-downs. 

The obvious starting point is to ponder the election returns. 
Since New Deal times, the Democrats have worked largely 
through a coalition of conservative Southerners, white in- 
dustrial workers, minorities, and white-collar liberals. In this 
election, Reagan waltzed away with important pieces of that 
Democratic turf. Barring at least partial resurrection of their 
coalition, some say the Democrats will soon become the 
permanent minority party. 

I would guess, though, that this possibility is unlikely. The 
difference between North and South is becoming less 
important, as their vote is split up along more ideological 
lines. But if the Democrats can hold labor, minorities, and 
white-collar liberals, they can regain a clear ascendancy. 
Those three groups will find their rallying point, four years 
from now, in Ted Kennedy. 

But, you counter, hasn’t the American voter turned more 
conservative? The answer I would hazard is a qualified no. 
First, Reagan scuttled considerably to his left (relatively, of 
course) during the campaign, even abandoning many 


long-hallowed conservative goals. He did this to 
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court the blue-collar vote, and even emphasized his union ties 
(a rather irrelevant stint as head of the Screen Actors’ Guild). 
This sort of courtship lies behind his belated support for 
Social Security and Medicare, and behind his token female 
for the Supreme Court. Liberals (and hard-core conserva- 
tives, too, I think) dismissed this “‘centrist’’ pitch as so much 
hoohah, but the average blue-collar worker bought the 
message. The Reagan they voted for was no flaming right- 
winger, but a moderate conservative. In this sense, the 
country’s swing to the right has been somewhat exaggerated. 

Reagan was also greatly aided by his opponent. The 
prospect of four more years of Carter depressed even people 
who voted for him. To argue a clear swing to the right, based 
on the Presidential returns, you have to assume that Carter 
was a Clear alternative. By November 4, few people in the 
country could believe that. 

Of course, many other liberals lost re-election bids, 
notably key members of the Senate. But it would be wrong to 
read into these results a rational weighing and changing of 
ideologies. After four years of trying, the Democrats have a 
lot of people unemployed and almost everyone hurting from 
inflation. The Democrats promised to fiddle with their 
machinery; the Republicans offered the quick fix. Elect us, 
and we’ll wipe out inflation, get the economy humming, and 
restore American prestige, they say. Never mind that this 
package is ultimately a fantasy; it was the promise, not the 
procedure, that people voted for. A nihilist vote, as one 
person remarked to me. 

The “conservative shift” is tentative and somewhat illusory. 
Okay, the electorate seems to have said, try it your way and 
we'll see what happens. Ideological endorsement will come 
later, depending on how the Republicans do; I suspect that 
four years form now Reagan will be getting the blame, and 
that the “new conservative majority”’ will have vanished like 
smoke. 

Even anticipating that possibility, we have the next four 
years to live through. Which brings us to the $64 question— 
what will Reagan be like as President? Specifically, are we 
dealing with another Nixon—or a Hitler? Many people are 
already thinking in such terms, and it alarms me. 

Intelligent responses are not based on caricatures, and 
there are no neurotic drives behind Reagan. When Reagan 
ran for the state house, Jack Warner (the producer) re- 
marked, “Ronnie for governor? No. Jimmy Stewart for 
governor. Ronnie for best friend.”” Other statements run 
along the same lines. No hidden personalities. No genius, but 
no dummy either. Ronnie? A nice guy. 

But how does the nice guy become President, when the nice 
guys usually don’t survive New Hampshire? This apparent 
discrepancy holds the key to Reagan’s history. Ronald 
Reagan is devoid of the deep idealistic streaks or neuroses, 
the thirst for power, that drive Kennedys and Nixons into the 
Oval Office. But he is, and always has been, an opportunist. 
An opportunist who in many ways reminds me of B.F. 
Skinner’s pigeons. Not in terms of IQ—Reagan has his fair 
share—but in terms of behavior. Give an appropriate reward, 
Skinner found, and a pigeon will learn to hop three times on 
orfé leg. Describe the positive reinforcements in Reagan’s 
life, and you have his career as well. 


: 0 
Merny College C 
Come join us for 
Halloween fun! 

Hot Cider & other treats. 
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Reagan started his political life, between B movies, as a 
liberal Democrat—and yes, as an antifascist—back in the 
good old days of Roosevelt liberal democracy. It was, you 
might say, the opportune position to hold in those days. But 
after World War II, anticommunism was the key to liberal 
survival, especially in the Hollywood of red-baiting and 
blacklists. Ronnie Reagan went anticommunist, and testified 
as a friendly witness to the House Un-American Activities 
Committee. His movie career trailed off, but his anti- 
communism won him the sponsorship of General Electric. 
Under appropriate reinforcement, including free appliances, 
Ronnie became a spokesman for the virtues of corporate 
America. The final shift came after 1964; Reagan’s passion- 
ate espousal of Goldwater won the notice of several hard- 
liners from southern California. That group took over 
Reagan’s finances, and turned him from middle class to 
millionaire. In return, they asked no personal favors, just that 
Reagan speak for the right, with their help and advice. But the 
reinforcement certainly had the desired effect—hop, hop, 
hop, right into the governor’s mansion, and now into the 
White House. It is interesting to consider that if ruling-class 
reinforcement were in the opposite direction, Ronald Reagan 
would probably be a flaming liberal today. 

I suspect, therefore, that Reagan will largely back off rather 
than plunge ahead, if truly confronted. A life built on 
compromising in the most pleasant direction does not, all of a 
sudden, march into Hell for a cause. Reagan cast doubts on 
evolution in front of one audience and spoke of his union life 
in front of another, largely because it was what they wanted. 
As a governor, he backed down more than once rather than 
slug it out with a Democratic opposition. So Reagan himself, 
at least, is no Hercules to clean out the Democratic stable. 
Ditto a nuclear war over El Salvador—negative reinforce- 
ment. If I were a conservative picking an effective national 
leader, it would not be Reagan. 

But it’s not time to relax. If the national vote is only tentatively 
conservative, and if Reagan is no kamikaze, the next four 
years will still be rough. The same traits that made Reagan 
bend to opportunity make him dependent on advisors, as was 
clearly demonstrated in his California performance. Those 
advisors are in part his hard-fisted backers from the Golden 
State; the rest, equally hard-fisted retreads from the Nixon 
and Ford cabinets, the shock troops of the party. (Carter had 
one Zbignew Brezhinski; most of Reagan’s advisers will be 
Brezhinskis.) Down the Mall, Reagan will face a conserva- 
tive-majority House and a Republican Senate—positive 
reinforcment in spades. Some pretty amazing legislation will 
be coming out of DC for the next few months. and on the 
whole the picture is not bright. 

The progressives in this country clearly have a single 
option—to organize against the coming changes, and to work 
even harder for the ERA, for non-interventionist foreign 
policy, and other issues. But so far they have reacted largely 
in terms of Reagan’s personality—in terms, more precisely, 
of their caricature of his personality. A more realistic 
appraisal of events, I think, is in order. 


Dave Phillips is a lecturer on campus, and a member of the 
New American Movement. 


UCLA GRADUATE SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT 


will be on campus to discuss the school, 
the MBA program and the admission process 


on: 
MONDAY NOVEMBER 17, 1980 


Interested students from all majors are 
invited to contact the Career Planning 
and Placement Center, 123 Central 
Services, (408) 429-2183, to sign up for 
one of the informational meetings. 
Minorities are encouraged to attend. - 


MBA Admissions. Graduate School of 
Management UCLA Los Angeles CA 90024 
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Student body elections 


‘The Student Body Presidents’ Council representative 
election has been scheduled for December 2 & 3 by the 
Student Committee on Committees. The process will be as 
follows: 

1) October 30 - November 14: Open filing period for 
candidates. Candidates may be nominated by themselves or 
by. another person. .All candidates must obtain a letter of 
récommendation from the Provost of their college. 

2) Candidates’ meeting will be held November 17. Each 
candidate will be allocated $25.00 for campaign expenses. 

3) Campaign period to be November 15 until election 
days. 

4) Voting for SBPC representative will be held December 
2 and 3 at the colleges with the Campus Activities Office 


furnishing sealed ballot boxes, numerically-sequenced ballots, 


and a print-out of students registered at the college. Colleges 
are to provide staff for the voting process. Colleges will be 
assisted by the College’s representative of the Student 
Commitee on Committees. Each student voting will sign the 
registration. run adjacent to their name as they receive a 
ballot. 

5) At the close of the voting on December 2, ballot boxes 

are. to be stored in a secure area by the College Activity 
Coordinators. Voting will close at 4:00 pm on December 3. 
Sealed ballot boxes are to be delivered to the Campus 
Activities Office by a member of the college staff before 5 pm 
on December 3. 
" 6) Ballots will be counted by the members of the Student 
Committee on Committees and verified by a signature of 
member of the Campus Activities Office staff.\Upon 
conclusion of the ballot count, the name of the candidate 
obtaining the most votes will be announced. The person 
obtaining the next highest number of votes will be announced 
as the alternate. The newly elected SBPC rep’s term will run 
until May 1982. 


Don’t be sheepish. 


Ask the 
CHP Job Shop 
to put 

together your 
projects for 
printing. 


Typesetting 


Photostats 


by Susan Wood 


Place: The Louden Nelson Center, Santa Cruz. 
Time: 7-9 pm, every Monday night. 

What: Draft information/Counseling session. 
Scene: One table and two chairs in a small room. 


A young woman is seated at the table, reviewing her 
material on rgistration and the draft. She is a trained draft 
counselor and belongs to Santa Cruz Draft Counseling and 
Information Services (DCIS). Since interest in the draft has 
been low, she wonders if anyone will come in tonight. With 
January registration coming soon, she expects attendance to 
increase. 

Suddenly the door bursts open and in stomps a highly 
agitated young man. Pounding on the table he shouts: 

“Hey man, I’m supposed to register during the week of 
January Sth, damn it, I’m not going to run off and fight in any 
war. I’m really scared—what should I do? 

Counselor: Sit down and calm yourself. You won’t solve 
anything by ranting and raving. Nor will you solve anything 
by avoiding the issue. It’s good you came in now. January 5 
isn’t very far off. 

Counselee: That’s why I’m here. So lay it on me, huh? 
What can I do? 

The counselor reviews his options: non-registration, medical 
deferments, the gay option, hardship and sole surviving son 
exemptions, Conscientious Objector status (CO), to name a 
few 


Paste-up 
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Draft counseling available 


Empty space 


That’s what could happen if City on a Hill 
doesn’t find a new campus editor. We’re 
looking for a new campus editor to begin 
working next quarter. Call 429-2430 in the 
afternoons, Sunday through Wednesday. 
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She points out that complete documentation is necessary 
for any deferment or exemption. Emigration isn’t as viable an 
alternative as it was during the Vietnam era. She emphasizes 
that if he decides to file as a CO, he should start now. Much 
paperwork is involved, and once he receives and induction 
notice he’ll have only 10-15 days to file his claim. 

Finally, the counselor gives the young man all the 
information necessary, and he leaves saying: 

“Well, thanks. If I have more questions I’ll call you. I’ll 
also tell my friends to call the Draft Hotline at 425-5211 or 
come in on Monday nights if they need help. Thanks again.” 

If you want to get involved as a counselor, sign up now. On 
Saturday, November 15 from 9:30-5:30 », the Santa Cruz 
DCIS is presenting a basic Draft Counselor training course at 
the Louden Nelson Center. You can gain the skills, resources 
and information necessary to assist people facing the draft 
Everything from new selective service regulations to current 
court cases will be discussed. There is a $1-10 suggested 
donation, which covers the cost of training material. 

In addition, come to our fund raiser. This gala event will be 
on Friday, November 21 from 7-10 pm at the Santa Cruz 
YMCA. There will be a smorgasbord dinner (food contributed 
by local restaurants and stores). You can boogie to the music 
the Good Gnus band, and enjoy the performance of guitarist 
Barbara Lynn. A $2.50 donation is suggested but not 
required. 

So there’s no reason to feel helpless about the upcoming 
registration. You can get involved. For further information 
call Susan (429-6329), Craig (429-4479), or Bill (425- 
0790). 


The New Orleans 
Black Jazz Funeral 
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Funerals with music are central to the feelings New Orleans Blacks 
abe have about death—that a person’s life should be rounded out with 
ou. Vl a ceremonial farewell; inasmuch as that which transpires is a 
11 or celebration of life and a recognition of the triumph of death. The 
again.” funeral tradition in New Orleans’ Black community follows the 
ow. On ancient Christian practice of crying at birth and rejoicing at death. 
a Cruz The event, coupling hymns, spiritua!s and sermons during wakes 
burse at and church services with the processional ceremony, demonstrates 
sources that “death is swallowed up in victory,” that the end of life is not 
1e draft despair but hope in the resurrection. This practice of mixed 
current mourning and rejoicing has its roots in Christian symbolism and 
gested liturgies. 
will be —C, Charles Porche 
a Cruz 
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| By Barbara Bonfield 


Near the main entrance to campus sits a white frame 
building that was once the granary of the old Cowell Ranch. 
Today this building houses the University Child Care 
Center. Monday through Friday, this center provides care for 
children of faculty, staff and students in a convenient 
location. ; 

Across the campus, situated among the Student Apart- 

ments; is a new redwood A-frame. This is home to the only 
other on-campus day-care facility, the Student Apartments 
Children’s Community Center. Its services are available to 
the children of full-time students who live in these apart- 
ments. 
_ Neither of these child care centers were in the original 
plans for the campus, and in fact, for the first three years of 
UCSC’s operation no on-campus day care was offered. Then 
Margaret Payne, the present director of the University Child 
Care Center (UCCC), approached the university with her 
proposal to establish a child care center on campus. As Payne 
noted, “The university at that time was geared to the 
eighteen-to-twenty-one year old student; no provisions were 
made for those with children, The chancellor at that time, 
Dean McHenry, was not for day care and he didn’t endorse 
the establishment of a center on campus. He just saw no need 
for it.” 


However, in 1971, the university decided to allow a child 
care center on campus and an agreement was drawn up with 
Margaret Payne, who opened the center in the old granary. 
The university has continued to contract her services for the 
past nine years. In recent years some reg fee money has been 
available to the center, enabling children of students to 
receive care at lower-than-normal tuition. 

But how many parents at the university are able to benefit 
from this convenient facility? According to Margaret Payne, 
fifty-two children are enrolled at the UCCC this fall. With the 
existing facilities at this center, this is the maximum number 
that can be accomodated. 

While it is clear that the UCCC has been able to serve 
many, it has not been able to accommodate all of those within 
the university community who need child care. Joyce Beattie, 
who was a student and mother at UCSC in 1975, remembers 
that at that time many parents had trouble finding adequate 

and affordable child care and recalls that many “had very 
elaborate means for sharing child care. They all had to work 
their class schedules around the child care arrangements they 
could work out with each other. If their children were old 
enough to be in school things were usually a little easier, but 
still they could take no classes which would last after three 
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Childcare: a university 
responsibility? 
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Those who do not have childcare aré denied equal 
access to education by reason of havi 


Photography: Karin Victoria 


children. 


o'clock.” 

Beattie went on to explain that finding child care during 
class times was not the only problem. “I could never study 
until after I’d put the kids to bed. And there would be other 
problems—kids getting sik.” She remembers that many 
student parents either felt that they were either inadequate 
parents or inadequate students when things like this came up. 
“Child care doesn’t solve all of these problems, but it does 
remove some of the pressure.” 

In March, 1975, when Beattie was still a student, the 


“Women in 
Arms” film 
benefit 
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Academic Senate’s Task Force on the Status of Women was 
formed. Beattie was appointed to draft a report on campus 
child care. It focused primarily on student parents, who 
generally have a harder time finding affordable care than 
faculty or staff. This brought Beattie to write a grant proposal 
to obtain for UCSC students some of the state funds available 
for campus child care programs. Other student parents at this 
time were lobbying both on Campus and in Sacramento for 
expanded campus child care. The result of these efforts is the 


Continued on page 28 


Louden Nelson Auditorium will be transformed into a 
forum, theater, and concert hall this coming Thursday, 
November 20, to celebrate the struggles of women in 
Nicaragua. The film to be shown, “Women in Arms,” is the 
first major documentary filmed in Nicaragua after the Frente 
Sandinista Liberacion National (FSLN) victory. By examin- - 
ing the part played by women in the struggle against Somoza 
and in the reconstruction process, the film illuminates many 
of the major changes in Nicaraguan society. 

Since the film is a dated documentary and some of the 
scenes are hard to understand, speakers from a Bay Area 
Nicaraguan support group will clarify issues and present 


att 


recent information about the country and its politics. They | 
will introduce the film and facilitate a panel discussion | 
afterwards. ; | 

Live music will be provided by special guests Rita Lackey, | 
Tish Sainz and Gwendolyn Warren. Their music, sure to | 
inspire, includes soul, gospel and funk. 

The dynamic evening is a benefit for KZSC’s Women’s | 
Radio Collective which airs music and issues of interest to | 
women every Sunday from 10 to 2, at 88.1 on your dial. The | 
evening will begin at 7:30 and costs $2.50-3.50. Call 425- | 
1652 or 423-5501 for more information. Childcare will be | 


provided. —Teri Schweitzer | 


New column by Cobra 


Mediaburned 


Midler’s madness divine 


Watching Bette Middler in Divine Madness, | remem- 
bered an “open letter to Ms. magazine” written by novelist 
Terry Southern. His contention was that as long as women 


make such uncontrolled, violent displays of orgasmic pleas- 
ure, who’s ever gonna take them seriously, elect them 
president, or generally respect them? Of course this question 
was purported to be solely satirical in intent, but of course, 
you have to wonder—if Southern was not in fact correct. 
Bette Midler is not ashamed of her intensity, her associations 
with women, her incredible, overwhelming, healthy human 
female sexuality. In this lack of shame, in Terry Southern’s 
world, Midler renders herself unworthy of respect or serious 
consideration. 

Satire’s a pretty funny thing—how sometimes it shows 
things about underlying attitudes even when these attitudes 
are most articulately and emphatically denied. Nothing but 
the choking blanket of female-silencing art and female- 
silencing critical writing, springing directly from the real 
disrespect of women’s sexuality so transparently ‘‘parodied”’ 
by Southern, could explain the fact that a heroine, a fucking 
heroine, like Bette Midler, could escape national stardom 
rivalling the lionization of Elvis Presley, Frank Sinatra, or 
the Beatles. 

The first song in the concert movie, “Big Noise From 
Winnetka,” included Midler’s promise that she was a “‘living 
work of art.’ She had made her entrance in an exquisite, 
thickly-sequined dress with detachable chicken-head-and- 
tail. She isn’t commercially pretty, really,and her breasts 


_ aren’t really that major. Because of the chicken head 


and tail and her non-commercial brand of beauty, Midler 
transcended her appeal as a singer, adding to it the appeal of a 
real “‘Ifving work of art.”” Her gubversion of cultural norms is 
not unlike the living art of 
of the Rose Selavy a helped inaugurate the modern 
genre of performance art. What Midler’s multifaceted per- 
formance, from costume to storytelling to rocking out, 
accomplishes in the way of cultural subversion is, first, to 
establish that profoundly pro-woman principle stated by 
Bruce Springsteen: ‘‘It ain’t so sin to be glad you’re alive;” 
second, to encounter stereotypical attitudes about women the 
way plastique meets a citadel wall. 

Unlike most specifically political “women’s art,” however, 
Midler’s act as recorded in Divine Madness is capable of 
intellectually challenging and emotionally exhausting its 
audience, as well as presenting women-affirming values of 
the finest kind. This is not to imply that political artwork is not 
to be taken seriously; it should be taken as seriously as other 
art, and criticized with the same stringency, for its own sake. 
Both political women’s art and Midler’s performance art 
share the obstacle, however, of being taken insufficiently 
seriously, for the specific reason that women’s sexuality is 
not conidered a serious or important theme. 

Sexuality of the female kind is the molten core and 
gleaming surface of Midler’s performance. For the modern 
woman trying to stay sane and love men, an inquisitive and 
imaginative look at what she’s saying about womanhood and 
heterosexuality reveals her to be a far different person from 
the ‘‘dizzy broad’’ image male reviewers so often try to 
impose on her. She speaks to us, on the contrary, with 
wisdom rarely equalled by her “‘sisters”’ in the art galleries 
and the feminist newspaper columns, much less the boys in 
the robes of cultural, aesthetic, and psychotherapeutic 
authority. 

It becomes apparent early in the film that it is this woman’s 
inner strength and unshakable graceful unity between action 
and intent that allow her to be very funny and yet never in the 
least lose her essential dignity. Her comedy is often sexually 
frank, but an element that isn’t noticed by everyone is that it 
doesn’t make women look like fools or competitors. “I'll 


- 


rcel Duchamp, whose adoption 
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By Sarah Matthias 


How many times have you been sitting up late at a party, 
getting into heavy political discussions, when someone 
mentions feminism, and you feel the guy sitting next to you 
tense up? “Yeah,” he says, “but not all men are like that. We 
don’t all put women down. You can’t stereotype all men as 
pigs just because some of us are oppressive. That’s just as 
sexist as..."’ The line goes on and has many variations. 


because they identified with the voice of Woman and Nature 
and not the patriarchal voice. But Griffin’s terminology does 
not mean to exclude. She uses the word “‘woman”’ ina generic 
sense. Just as the word “man” has been used for centuries to 
represent the part of the human spirit that has been separated 
and made other than human. 

Griffin spoke about that separation in psychological terms 
as a manifestation of what she calls the “‘denied self.”” The 
patriarchal voice is identified with the intellect and quanti- 
fiable. That voice denies its relationship to and need for the 


Susan Griffin has developed a language that does not 
exclude men from the attempt to unravel the complex- 
ities of oppression and alienation. 


But the point is the same: there is a line between men and 
women, a line drawn by patriarchal ideology to exclude 
women and all that they represent. But this line, so long used 
to oppress women, has now left some men feeling cut off from 
being fully human. It would be naive to say that today the line 
is drawn strictly by men or that it is based only on gender. The 
lines of oppression within our society are subtle and complex. 
Its dynamics and roots are never easy to unravel. But to end 
gppression, we must try to do so. 
~~ Susan Griffin, in her work as a feminist theorist, has 
developed a language to use in beginning this task. Last week, 
she brought her insights to UCSC as a part of the Woman, 
Nature and Man series co-sponsored by Environmental 
Studies and Women’s Studies. Griffin began by making a 
very important point about her book, Woman and Nature: 
The Roaring Inside Her. The book is written in two voices. 
The first is the Patriarchal Voice, authoritative, disembodied, 
and distant. The other is that of Woman and Nature, a voice 
that is immediate and filled with emotion. 

Many men who have read the book have felt left out 


body, for that which is natural. So the patriarchal voice 
denies its human self. As Woman through the ages has 
become identified with Nature andthe earth, she has also 
become more and more identified as the Other. This split 
within what Griffin calls the structure of the human mind 
becomes oppression in economic and political terms. The 
“other” is denied power to control and determine her own life 
or the directions in which her society will go. 

Susan Griffin’s work represents a most important part of 
the feminist movement. Her work is founded on a strong and 
clear understanding of our world both in intellectual and 
emotional terms. She does not fall into the traps of trying to 
prove she is right or that her work is valid. On the other hand, 
she does not deny that in order to unravel and therefore 
overcome oppression, heavy intellectual work must be done, 
or our movement will simply be trapped into responding to 
the symptoms of oppression and not its causes. There is no 
power for change in ignorance. The work of Susan Griffin and 
other feminist theorists is giving us the tools of knowledge to 
continue to fight for change.0 


never forget it, you know,”’ she begins in a falsetto imitation of 
Sophie Tucker. ‘‘My best friend Clemintine—a raunchy old 
girl not unlike my own self—called me up and said... ””>Even 
if the ensuing joke concerns the male foibles of Sophie’s 40- 
watt boyfriend Ernie, the emphasis on the friendship of the 
women isn’t lost. The same goes for Midler’s relationship 
with her backup singers, the Harlettes. ‘“‘These girls,” Midler 
teases, ‘““They think I’m God; they adore me. The function 
they serve is not unlike that of a Greek chorus. These girls 
don’t know anything about Euripides, but they know plenty 
about Trojans.”” The camaraderie and professional harmony 
between Midler and Harlettes is evident, and when, at the end 
of the concert, they all embrace on the closing notes of ‘We 
Shall Be Released,” the implications are like that old, long- 
awaited light. The Harlettes, Diva Gray, Jocelyn Brown, and 
Ula Hedvig, are funny and flashy performers in their own 
right. 

Some of the best material in the film, in terms of musical 
excitement if not visuals, are two of the songs from The Rose; 
visual appeal awards go to the evolving dresses, balloons 
and general pandemonium accompanying a pure-fun medley 
of ““Going to the Chapel” and ‘*Boogie-Woogie Bugle Boy.” 

But those two songs from The Rose (for some reason I 
found a third song, apparently the film’s theme, an unfor- 
tunate, saccharine exception), along with a punked-out 
medley of Springsteen and ’50s rockers, could show the most 
pignosed rock critic who even had a neck to unstiffen that 
sexuality in rock and roll doesn’t have to be macho. “Fire 


Down Below” is wild and urgent and passionate, a woman 
who knows she can get what she needs and loves to feel the 
heat. It’s also a memorable song that takes you by the 
shoulders in the fine manner of ‘‘Wasted Days and Wasted 
Nights” (Freddie Fender, not Runaways), the Talking 
Heads’ “Take Me to the River,” or Elvis Presley’s “I Can’t 
Stop Lovin’ You.” “‘Stay With Me Baby” offers a new angle 
that I greatly enjoyed on the pleading lament in all its whiny 
weakness. After a chillingly realistic: vocal and physical 
interpretation of “don’t leave me” nausea, Midler turns 
around and decides that maybe next time she ought to leave, 
because damed if she’d hang around somebody who was 
wrapping that kind of emotional bondage around her. Midler 
even interprets part of a Rolling Stones song—‘*You Can’t 
Always Get What You Want—”’ so freshly that it could have 
been her own, now free of any misogynistic overtones. And 
Springsteen’s “E Street Shuffle,” changed to mythologize the 
magic of the girls instead of the boys . . . well. At this point, go 
see the movie. 

Think about what it means that a woman can present the 
strong, loving, woman-affirming, intensely sexual and passion- 
ate material/performance Midler does. There may not be a 
whole lot of good on the women’s news front, but Midler and 
Divine Madness are tidings that will make you think if you 
pay attention, encourage you if you’re a woman, and very 
possibly cause you to experience the celebratory sensations 
of a rabbit in heat. 
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By Julie Zickermann 


I was reading through Conditions Number 5: The Black 
Women’s Issue, feeling good that I was getting an insight into 
some Black women’s struggles: I came to Lorraine Bethel’s 
poem, “What Chou Mean We, White Girl?” which is an 
open letter to us liberal white lesbian feminists who try to 
cover our racist asses by having Black and Third World 
women represented on our conference panels. The passion- 
ate anger, the searing descriptions of the insidious racism 
prevalent in the white American women’s movement, smothered 
me. I was smothered by the guilt of allowing myself the 
comfort of not acknowledging my own racism; I was 
smothered by the rage that that ignorance causes. 

The next day I slouched deep into my chair as my feminist 
theory seminar (all of us white) began to talk about the Black 
feminist readings. After a few minutes of obtuse theoretical 
discussion, a woman asked me why I wasn’t talking. I replied 
that I felt incapable of talking theory when I haven’t begun to 
discuss what’s churning in my gut. I began to wonder how I 
could have grown up four miles from Newark, in upper 
middle class Jewish white suburbia, and known so little about 
the Newark riots. I remembered that when driving through 
Newark my mother would tell me to lock the car door. I would 


get a guilty feeling and I’d look at my feet, instead of out the 
window, because I didn’t want to be seen. I felt responsible in 
some way but I didn’t and don’t know what to do about it. 
Guilt has kept me from asking questions and listening at 
many times, about many issues. Racism is one of those 


and not be racist. 


issues. 

Sabrina Sojourner came to speak about Black Feminism 
last spring. A couple of things she said were particularly 
helpful for me. One was that white women can’t expect and 
shouldn’t ask women of color to tell us what racism is. We 
must educate ourselves; women of color have enough to do 
Just keeping their own movements going. The other thing was 
that she too is racist, that it’s not possible for anyone, of any 
color, to grow up in the US and not be racist. 

Carolyn Clark and Nancy Shaw will be running a work- 
shop called “Racism, a Feminist Issue: What Chou Mean 


White women shouldn’t expect women of color to tell 
us what racism is—we must educate ourselves. It’s not 
possible for anyone, of any color, to grow up in the US 


We, White Girl,” on Thursday, November 20th, at 5pm in 
the Stevenson Fireside Lounge. (Childcare will be provided 
if you call in advance at 426-1971.) This event is sponsored 
by the Women’s Studies Collective. The workshop can be a 
starting point for educating ourselves. With enough interest, 


it will be possible to have reading groups and/or conscious- 
ness raising groups winter quarter, directed towards some 
concrete work, whether it be political theater, organizing a 
lecture series, compiling bibliographical essays for incorpor- 
ating a race analysis in existing courses, etc. The white 
women’s movement will not be able to develop anti-racist 
action and theory until our analysis recognizes the scope and 
tenacity of racism in this country and within ourselves. 


wmChildcare, continu ——— 


Student Apartments Children’s Community Center (SACCC) 
which opened in March, 1977. 

Today this center, which receives funding from the State 
Department of Education Child Development Office and 
from student registration fees, offers on-campus child care to 
families who live in the Student Apartments. The fees are on 
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Women’s News Clips 


Feminist author Louise Bernikow will be reading and for women. Mello, our new State Senator, is publicly pro- 
signing her new book, Among Women, this Friday at 8 at choice and supports the ERA. Robley Levy, Supervisor for 
Bookshop Santa Cruz. The event is free, features re- the Aptos area, has been active in women’s struggles and is 
freshments. Everyone should come and listen to this writer; .pro-ERA. Both Farr and Cucchiara are also pro-ERA and 
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she is very sharp. The bookshop at 1547 Pacific Mall, has her 
other work too. 


Power in Unions: Joyce Danner Miller’s recent election to 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council marks one of the many 
steps the AFL-CIO has made lately to incorporate women’s 
issues into its struggles. Miller, a long-time activist with the 
Coalition of Labor Union Women and the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers Union, is the first woman to serve on the 
Council. While she is aware that many view her as a token 
woman to be seen yet silent, she is dedicated to promoting 
women’s issues within the AFL-CIO and furthering women’s 
support for working women and feminist issues. In an 
interview with In These Times, Miller said she thinks ‘“‘labor 
has done a good job with ERA but should be more visible on 
opposing efforts to make abortion illegal.”” Among other 
goals, she wants to see tightened restrictions by OSHA 
(Occupational Safety and Health Administration), espe- 
cially in the chemical industry where many employers 
require sterilization of women employees in order to avoid 
adequately enforcing safety standards. Miller sees her role as 
“the bridge that interlocks the union movement with feminist 
groups and vice-versa.” 


Slicing Away One Right After Another: Abortion rights 
suffered another blow recently as Congress passed a bill with 
an anti-abortion amendment prohibiting federal employees’ 
health insurance from covering abortions, even when a 
woman’s life is endangered. About 10 million federal em- 
ployees and their dependants will be affected by this 
legislation. To add to this defeat, NARAL is predicting that 
anti-abortion-rights legislators will try to attach restrictive 
amendments to already-approved bills. One of the most 
dangerous of these provisions would prohibit judges from 
issuing restraining orders against laws restricting abortion 
services. Without this right, courts could not interfere with™ 
anti-choice legislation. NARAL is attempting to make their 
demands known both in the courts and throughout the 
legislature. 


Local Election Is The Exception—Not The Rule: While 
Reagan’s election is seen by many as a defeat for women’s 


rights, local progressives’ successes are definitely a victory appropriate to individual needs. 


have progressive records on women’s issues. This local 
power may ward off some of the ill effects of upcoming federal” 
restrictions on women’s rights. 


Women’s Rituals: Raven Lang, an active Santa Cruz 
midwife, will talk on “The meaning of Women’s Rituals,” at 
Heartwood Wholistic Health Institute on Thursday, Nov- 
ember 13th, from 7-9 pm. The evening will focus on the 
meaning of rituals in our lives, particularly those relating to 
rites of passage that women continually undergo: menses, 
childbirth, miscarriage, marriage. The evening will include 
“Blessing Way,” a Navaho ceremony often performed for 
puberty and childbirth rites. 


UCB Faces Up: As discrimination against women faculty at 
UCSC has become more publicized, UC Berkeley has also 
been facing increasing attacks on their hiring policies. Only 
one day before the school faced a cutoff of 25 million dollars 
in federal funds, UCB Chancellor Heyman agreed to provide 
documentation that might prove the school has discrim- 
inated. During 1979-1980 academic year only 10% of the 
UCB faculty was female. Over one-third of UCB’s academic 
departments did not have a single woman among their regular 
faculty members. While Chancellor Heyman told the Chronicle 
Jor Higher Education that the federal government “has been 
very heavy-handed,” many women believe that government 


has been lenient and slow-moving. Although Heyman said he ~ 


wanted to see more emphasis placed on hiring minority 
faculty, many minority and women faculty are afraid the 
policies will pit women and minorities against each other. 
Upcoming suits will no doubt set standards for UCB and 
other UC campuses. 


Pregnancy Screening: Pregnancy testing is now available on 
a drop-in basis every Wednesday from 3 to 7 pm at Planned 
Parenthood’s Santa Cruz Clinic, located at 212 Laurel St. In 
addition to the new Wednesday service, Planned Parenthood 
continues to offer pregnancy screening Monday-F riday by 
previous appointment. The testing is completely confidential. 
with results available immediately. The service is free for 
income-eligible clients and Medical is accepted. The clinic 
also helps each woman with counseling and medical referrals 


—the usual suspects 


+ 


a sliding scale, allowing even those students on the tightest 
budget to enroll their children in the; program. 

But do the two existing campus child care centers meet all 
the child care needs of the university community? Cheryl 
Garrett, coordinator of the SACCC is sure that they do not. 
She explains that, while the child care at the Student 
Apartments now enrolls 56 children, there are approximately 
150 children in the age range served by the center living in the 
Student Apartments. Those who cannot get into the on- 
campus child care center are directed to off-campus centers. 
“However, most of these have waiting lists,” Garrett notes. 
Student parents often find themselves at the bottom ot these 
lists because those off-campus centers which receive state 
funding are required to give enrollment priority to full-time 
working parents. 

Margaret Payne also feels that there is a need for more on- 
campus child care. She believes that she would have no 
problem filling an additional center the same size as the 
existing one at the granary. But she also noted that she could 
not gauge accurately how many more need on-campus child 
care. One of the biggest needs now is for, as she put it, 
“reasonable growth,” which means “‘the university will have 
to find an efficient method of getting statistics so that 
information is not based on push or politics.” 

None of the UCSC offices contacted had any information 
on how many students have children, so it is difficult to gauge 
in any realistic way what the demand for child care on 
campus is. It is clear that the present demand for campus 
child care cannot be fully met by the existing facilities. Also, 
the number of older students, particularly older women, has 
been increasing in recent years. According to the Women’s 
Re-entry Program, women over 25 now make up 12-14% of ° 
the UCSC student population. It seems likely that this 
increase in the number of older students will be accompanied 
by an increased demand for child care. If this is so, one must 
ask whether the university has the responsibility to see that 
these child care needs are met. 

Joyce Beattie believes that “one of the roles of a university 
is providing opportunity for members of the community.” 
And as she sees it. “those who do not have child care are 
categorically denied an opportunity to compete with other 
students and are thus denied equal access to education by 
having children.” 
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THIS WEEK’S SPECIALS 


SUNSPORTS {U} 


7 nights at the famous Reef Towers in Waikiki 
including airfare from San Jose $379 


Playa Blanca Special—$710 for 1 week. In- 
cludes airfare, all meals, accommodations, 
sports, and entertainment. 


Reggae for ya! Montego Bay, Ocho Rios, or 


ch Negril Beach Village. From $529. Includes 
spy 


airfare, accommodations, & transfers. 


Fiesta Americana, 4 days, 3 nights, includ- 
ing airfare from San Francisco $301. 


21-day camping trek for summertime down- 
ow under. Includes accommodations and trans- | 
Ww pw portation in New Zealand for $566. Airfare 


additional: 


425-7822 
303 Potrero #30 


Old Sash Mill, Santa Cruz 
Open 7 days a week 
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ECOLOGY ACTION 
RECYCLING CENTER 


“Serving the community of Santa Cruz” 


“Say the secret word and 
earn a dollar (or more). 


Something you do with things 
from the household.” 


(recycle) 


We pay 27¢ per pound for crushed aluminum cans. We 
also accept cardboard, wine and other bottles, tin, scrap 
metal, computer paper, magazines and used motor oil. 


Located between Capitola and Brommer next to Loew’s Coffee Shop 
1260 17th Ave. 
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HAVI NG A PARTY? 


Come in and get to know 
Don, Steve & the friendly 
crew at 


U-Save Liquors. 


We offer keg specials with free ice 
Over 250 imported beers from around 
the world 

_ Huge selection of wines, imported & 
domestic: Round Hill, Burgess & 
Kenwood to name a few. 


0861 JOQWEAON €1—SSalq IIH BUND EZ 


See our new 
chilled wine and champagne room. 


in Scotts Valley 
Leo’s Liquors 


U-Save Liquors 
930 Almar Ave. 


Across from Safeway 4790 Scotts Valley Dr. 
on Mission Scotts Valley 
426-3520 438-0177 


Erik’s Deli-Cafe 


Holiday Catering 


Hors d’Oeuvres 


A delectable combination of assorted finger 
sandwiches and meat/cheese roll-ups 


Meat & Cheese Platters 
Erik’s Delight 


A beautiful array of meats, cheeses, salads, 
breads and garnishes “Erik’s style” (includes 
paper products) 

Party Size Quantities 

Of your favorite Erik’s salads, soups and bakery 
desserts made from scratch in Erik’s kitchen 


Erik’s Deli Holiday Catering Offer 


Enjoy A FREE Pumpkin Pie 


with every order of 25 or more 
Erik’s Delights 


Just stop by or phone in your order and pick it 
up at your convenience 


ERIK’S DELI care-caTERING 


OPEN 7 DAYS 10am-10pm 
Bi College 5, UCSC 429-8222 
King’s Plaza, Capitola 475-4646 
Rancho del Mar, Aptos 688-5656 
Front Street, Santa Cruz 425-5353 
King’s Village, Scotts Valley 438-4646 
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Talking 
Fieads’ 


by Frank Shapiro 


Heads are its chief practitioners. If there is sociology in 

rock, the Talking Heads invented it. A bizarre 
combination? No doubt. But the group, in the course of three 
albums, created an intriguing brand of popular music and 
developed a devout cult following. 

The scenarios concocted by group leader/songwriter 
David Byrne are characterized by paranoia, naivete, an 
obsessive attention to the mundane (the second album was 
called More Songs About Buildings And Food) and, at 
times, plain incoherence. The band is still best known for its 
breakthrough hit, ““Psycho Killer,” and that’s how most 
people see them, or at least Byrne: as a neurotic (if not worse) 
barely able to control himself in the face of life’s demands. 
The music, usually propelled by a driving, relentless beat and 
a good deal of sound “treatment,” underlines the troubled 
plight of the Byrrie character: how can I find personal 
meaning in a computer-age bureaucratic society? 

On their first two albums, the Talking Heads were both 
innocent and funny, combining sincere play-acting and role- 
playing with a good deal of pointed parody. Last year’s Fear 
of Music followed in this vein, but Byrne had become more 
cynical about his situation. What was amusing in the old days 
was now getting irritating. This encompassed nearly 
everything, from memories, to cities, to the very air that he 
breathed. And although Byrne still stepped in dog shit once in 
a while (‘“‘Animals’’), there were some terrifying moments 
(“Drugs”). 

Remain in Light is Talking Heads’ newly released fourth 
album. Prior word from people in-the-know was that the band 
had changed noticeably, that they now played more “funk.” 
This was attributed to the new entourage the Heads take on 
the road, which includes former members of Parliament and 
Labelle. In fact, the music of the Talking Heads is far too 


E: there is Expressionism in rock ’n’ roll, the Talking 
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sophisticated to be labeled “‘funk,” or anything else. On the 
other hand, the new album is atypical. For some, it might take 
a little getting used to. 

Significantly, every song on Remain In Light was co- 
written by Byrne and producer Brian Eno. Eno, as we all 
know is the principle exponent of the techno-art avant-garde 
in rock. His presence hovers over the album from start to 
finish, but is most striking in the alluring background vocals 
on “The Great Curve.” Until this album, Byrne and Eno had 
written only one song together—“‘I Zimbra”’ from the last 
album. This song was always my favorite because it was the 


Record Review 


most unique. It has a “tribal” feel, with wordless chants and 
maracas punctuating an enticingly furious rhythm. “I 
Zimbra” seems to be Byrne and Eno’s principal point of 
departure on Remain In Light, where they and the other 
Talking Heads have created an aural jungle, remarkable for its 
density, African-flavored rhythms, chanted vocals and 
elephant-roar synthesizer effects. The album’s ultimate fault, 


however, lies in its pacing. Toward the end this pace slackens, 
and an otherwise sensational album is poisoned. 
The first side consists of three songs that rank up with the 


best the band has ever done. All relatives of “I Zimbra,” each - 


is nevertheless distinctive in its own right. And this time there 
are words to go along with the music. ““Born Under Punches”’ 
opens with Byrne imploring us to ‘“Take a look at these 
hands!” This neurotic is a “tumbler” and a ““Government 
Man,” but he’s too thin, and he says, just wants to breathe. 
On “‘Cross-eyed And Painless,’’ Byrne expounds on the 
nature of “facts” after going through another typically 
deranged experience: 

Lost my shape—Trying to act casual 

Can't stop—I might end up in the hospital 

I’m changing my shape—I feel like an accident 

They're back—to explain their experience 

“The Great Curve” closes the side and this is the strongest. 

cut on the album simply because of the background vocals, 
which are dense and multi-tracked. The song is a complex 
tapestry in which simultaneously lines like ““A world of 
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Chinquapin Survives 


by Jeremy Bard 


Chin-qua-pin: n. 1) Native plant indigenous to foothill 
chaparral communities, dry and rocky slopes. 2) Student-run 
UCSC literary magazine which debuted Spring, 1980. 


ntil recently, UCSC students with a penchant for the 

written word were confined to journalistic endeavors 

such as CHP or TWANAS. Since last Spring, 
however, there is another alternative for those who are not 
inspired to pen expositions on bus strikes, ayatollahs or the 
local cinema menu. Chinquapin, which debuted with a 
slender, yet impressive volume this past May, will soon be 
accepting prose, poetry and drama submissions for its 1981 
edition. Like its namesake, the journal hope to take root 
within the University grounds, establishing itself as a familiar 
part of the terrain. 


John Peterson, the lone holdover from last year’s editorial 
board and tireless cultivator of Chinquapin’s livelihood, 
stresses the importance of continuity in such an effort. 
Student publications devoted primarily to creative arts have 
usually failed miserably on campus due to rampant blights of 
time, interest, energy, direction, and, you guessed it, money. 
Chiquapin, however, managed to sustain enough of all this to 
come up with product which could be an unembarrassing 
addition to anyone’s bookshelf. As a whole, the work was 
spirited, engrossing and decidedly mature. The challenge 
now, from John’s point of view, is to duplicate the effort so as 
to rid Chinquapin of potential flash-in-the-pan status and 
give it a firmer foothold in the campus community. 

The botanical suggestiveness of the journal’s title is no 
mistake. As Peterson will be quick to point out, the plan is for 
Chinquapin to branch out and play an active, vital role in the 
University environment, providing a respected forum for 


creative writers and artists. An example of these intentions is 
a Chinquapin-sponsored poetry reading which will be held at 
College V Wednesday, November 1 9th. All writers, would- 
be writers, not-quite writers and even never-will-be writers 
are invited to attend. Chinquapin, after all, has no delusions 
of grandeur or loftiness. Its raison d'etre is to give students 
with creative writing aspirations a medium to hear and be 
heard among their peers, to come out of their closets and be 
recognized. 

The tendency has been for UC student publications to be 
composed of too much News and not enough Muse. 
Chinquapin is trying to do something about this. Details 
concerning submission procedures will be posted shortly, 
with photography and graphic art also most welcome. If you 
think that the prospect of publishing your creative writing is 
just a fairy tale, give Chinquapin a try; there’s a good chance 
you'll find it prints charming.O 


by Erica Ann Rosenast 


excludes no art form. In music, the contemporary 

scene has provided its listeners with promising and 
palatable selections. Among them are the so-called “new 
music compositions of David Cope. A rare appearance of his 
compositions will take place in a retrospective chamber 
concert on November 16, 1980, at the UCSC Performing 
Arts Concert Hall at 8:00 pm. 

David Cope brings a strong instrumental and vocal 
background to his music. At the University of Southemn 
California, he studied piano, cello, voice, composition, and 
conducting. His original compositions have been published 
and performed around the world, from major universities and 
festivals to Carnegie Hall. He has written several books on 
what is new in music and has been widely received as a 
lecturer. Mr. Cope is presently on the music faculty at 
UCSC. He is the director of the renowned Ensemble Nova, 
and also serves as College Five Provost and Associate Dean 
of the Arts. 

“Personal expression” is how David Cope defines his 
music. The term ‘‘new music” has been misrepresented as a 
genre. “There is no genre,” Cope says; new music is only 
what has been recently composed. Cope derived his style 
from 20th century musical ideas. Navajo culture and lore are 
a leitmotiv in David Cope’s music. Raised in Arizona with 
Indian roots, Cope spent time documenting and recording life 
on Navajo reservations to incorporate into his music. 

The evening opens with “Rituals,” a synthesis of Navajo 
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subjects. The piece is dedicated to the “Trail of Tears,” the 
name given to the forced migration of Navajos from their 
reservation to Bosque Redondo in the late 19th century. This 
will be the second performance of “Rituals” in Santa Cruz. 
According to Cope, “‘hearing something once does not give 
an accurate representation of what it is; a new perspective is 
gained from hearing things twice.”’ The next piece, “Iceberg 
Meadow,” places diverse musical styles against each other 
with no framework. It features a partially prepared piano, 
threaded with dimes, quarters, and screws, altering the sound 
of the instrument. In “Arena,” Cope uses the sonic blending 
of cello and electronic tape. The two elements remain 
perfectly attuned to each other, like a fine chamber ensemble. 
“‘Teec Nos Pos” is a work dedicated to a Navajo community. 
Perturbing images of a 1940’s Coke machine and vast 
summer thunderheads inspired this piece. A favorite of 
Cope’s, this piece features guest artists Mary Jane Cope on 
piano and Robin Tinkler on flute. A world premiere of a work 
in progress, ““The Circle Closes,” will complete the program. 
Fifteen handmade instruments resembling tamtams, gongs, 
vibraphone, synthetic cello, and microcomputer will be 
combined with the last poem of Alice in Wonderland. Like 
the sketch of a painting, this piece is an outline for a large 
opera on which David Cope will collaborate with Philip Jose 
Farmer, the well-known science fiction writer. 

Beyond his musical abilities, David Cope has been noted 
for his dynamic stage personality. The Village Voice 
described his ‘“‘use of hands, body attitudes, and facial 
expressions” as “‘very theatrical and enhancing his music 


aids on the Inarticulate, A Cigar in the Rain, and 
Other Tangos” is the title of a dance event that 
will be happening at Cabrillo College this Sat 
urday and Sunday. Featuring choreography by local artist 
Tandy Beal, the concert will offer a wide variety of dance 
expression, ranging from a theatrical approach that uses 
everyday gestures as a movement base, to the more 
traditional compositions that one usually associates with 
‘modern dance.” The program, which also includes pieces 
with a broad sense of humor, will be performed by a mixture 
of talented people from the community, including actors, 
dancers, and guest artists Ron Taylor and Donna Krasnow, 
and the Royal Zayante Ballet. 
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Professor David Cope and friend 


without detracting from it.” The UCSC Board of Studies in 
Music is proud to announce this recital of David Cope’s 
compositions covering fifteen years of his work. Don’t miss 
this rare and unique concert in the UCSC Faculty Music 
Recital and Concert Series. Tickets are $3 general and $1 
students and elders. Subscription series tickets are still 
available and can be purchased at the box office.O 


Seven-day 
Festival 


4 he Narrow Road to the Deep North,” Edward 
Bond’s play about the conflict between human 
values will be opening as part of a week-long 
festival starting November 1 3th. The festival, entitled “Bonds 
Between the East and the West,”’ will include such activities 
as exhibitions of video films, tea ceremonies, bunraku, or 
puppet theatre, kabuki, noh drahmas, and a screening of 
classic Japanese film such as “Ugetsu”’ and “Woman In The 
Dunes.” The festival also includes lectures on other South- 
east Asian countries such as Indonesia and various drama- 
tic presentations._ 

The high point of the week will be presentations of “The 
Narrow Road to the Deep North” at Performing Arts. 
“Narrow Road” begins in seventeenth century Japan with 
the poet Bassho as he embarks on a journey to seek 
enlightenment. He encounters an abandoned child by a river, 
and his decision to leave it to its fate poses the essential 
problem of the play: the question of human fate and the 
consequences of our actions. 

“Narrow Road’ opens on November 13, and will be 
playing on Thursdays, Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays until 
November 23.0 


For those of you who have been following Tandy’s work, 
this concert will be composed of all new material, some of 
which is, at this writing, still quite “in progress.”” This could 
mean some exciting improvisational tactics by the 
aforementioned cast, specifically in apiece rumored to be 
entitled “Turtles.” A very worthwhile evening of 
entertainment, I’m sure. Tickets are available at the 
gymnasium door. Curtain is at 8:09 sharp on Saturday, and 
2:37 on Sunday. Contact Cabrillo for ticket prices. 


by Nina D’Abbracci 
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Rockers Reviewed 


“Haile” Enjoyable Soundtrack 
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by Ras Alan 


he film Rockers, opening tonight at the Nickelodeon, 

| presents an engaging look at the Jamaican music 
scene, focusing on the distribution system and social 
stratification of the island’s music and leisure industry. The 
cast of Rockers is a veritable who’s who of reggae artists 
today, including such notable figures as the late Jacob Miller, 
Big Youth, Winston Rodney, Dillinger, Leroy Smart, The 
Mighty Diamonds, Doctor Alimantado and the genius of 
bass guitar, Robbie Shakespear. Gregory Issacs, the Cool 
Ruler himself, also takes a role (as a mastermind locksmith) 
and makes a cameo appearance in some rather uptown 
concert footage, performing his hit, ‘“‘Slave Master.” , 

The plot of Rockers centers around the world of famed 
drummer Leroy ‘Horsemouth’ Wallace, who attempts to! 
establish his own alternative reggae distribution network on 
the island (a tactic, by the way, that.-many Jamaican 
recording artists are now trying in order to gain control of 
their art and deserved profits). Along the way, Horsemouth 
loses his red, green and gold motorbike, symbol of upward 
mobility. While trying to regain his only means of transport 
he encounters the island’s mafia. 

Unlike Jamaica’s new Prime Minister Edward Seaga,who 
in his brief record-producing career promoted the ill-fated 
Byron Lee and the Dragonaires abroad, Horsemouth aligns 
himself with notable Jamaican music producers Jack Ruby 
and Joe Gibbs in his attempt to distribute the “rockers” genre 
of reggae music. This isn’t immediately apparent from the 
movie’s soundtrack of primarily pop-reggae gems, or the slick 


Fortunately, though, most of the music which hovers on the 
periphery of the film in scenes of everyday street life reveals 
the true nature of Horsemouth’s musical enterprise. 

It’s hard to compare a film like Rockers to anything but the 
Perry Henzill/Jimmy Cliff film, The Harder They Come—a 
film any Santa Cruzans have seen three or four times on the 
midnight-movie circuit. Compared to the vibrant energy of 
The Harder They Come, the plot of Rockers appears 
strikingly insignificant. However, its footage of the streets of 
Kingston more than compensates. Like The Harder They 
Come, Rockers casts some light on the social differentiation 
between the musicians who strongly embrace Rastafarian 
ideology, and those Ras-clots who control the access and 
distributive mechanisms of the island’s indigenous and highly 


Film Review 
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(Haile) profitable industry. Henzill’s seminal film, however, 
explored the soft white underbelly of the Jamaican 
government’s antagonism towards both the poor and the 
dreads, while also focusing on the contradictions of a record 
industry that depends ona socially antagonistic lower class— 
a significant problem when the favored music of the modern 
world is based on forms of slavery and oppression. In 
Rockers, the subtle irony of Jacob Miller singing 
“Dreadlocks Can’t Live in a Tenement Yard” in a posh 
Ochos Rios hotel is not lost, but the urgency of the film is 
significantly undercut by the lack of a strong plot and the 
film’s methodically easygoing pace. 

Rockers is good for a few laughs, and one leaves the 


Hood-meets-Marx-Bros/Gangbusters ending. There are 
quite a few memorable scenes, including the “liberation” of 
a Kingston dance club that plays disco music in favor of 
some real “dread” behind the controls. We also see some 
fine dance steps that we could all learn from in sequences 
filmed at Randy’s Records and evening sound system 
parties. Probably the most memorable scene of all, though, 
is that of Winston Rodney consoling drummer/protagonist 
Horsemouth over the theft of his motorbike with a spliffand 
an incredible a cappella tune “Jah No Dead” on a beach in 
Ochos Rios. 

Still, throughout The Harder They Come you're always 
left on the edge of your seat, because you know Ivan’s battle 
really is that of survival—he fits the mythic image of the man 
pushed to that perennial 32 mm frontier. In sharp contrast, 
the violence and drama in Rockers seems a bit pointless and 
contrived, as does the presence of so many Jamaican 
musicians around the occasionally thinning plotline. 

Reggae music gives exceptional life to cinematic action— 
helping to fill out and heighten the tension on the silver 
screen. maybe it’s the music’s repetitiveness and sense of 
space. In any case, it’s true that reggae music—on the razor’s 
edge between cool metaphysics and a stylish means of 
survival—is one of the best movie soundtrack mechanisms 


_ since the invention of rock and roll and since Stanley Kubrick 


got his hands on a synthesizer. In this country the soundtrack 
was available for months before the movie was released, 
which leads one to question whether the problem of certain 
films like Rockers isn’t that of grafting a plot onto yet another 
reggae music sampler. While a successful movie, Rockers 
does point to an increasing tendency to use film as an excuse 
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performances of Gregory Issacs and the Inner Circle band. theatre feeling slightly optimistic after the successful Robin- to support a successful soundtrack LP.O 
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by Sharan Street 


hen was it decided that all art viewing had to stop 
W: 5 or 6 pm? It seems sometimes that the late- 

rising gallery-goer is simply out of luck. However, 
art aficionados might find it worth their while to make it down 
to the Santa Cruz Art Center before 6 sometime this month to 
see this month’s exhibits. ; 

Many people are not aware of the Center’s existence. 
Unconnected with either India Joze, or any of the craft 
galleries in the same building (1001 Center.St), the gallery 
space is part of an umbrella organization called the Arts 
Resource Center, which includes the Art Center Theater, also 
in the building. 

Formerly called Museum Without Walls, a more poetic, 
but technically incorrect title, the Center offers non-profit 
gallery space as an outlet for regional artists and artisans to 
show and sell their work. 

A notable exhibit this month is the collection of hand- 
formed sculptures by John Babcock in the A.R. Wood 
Gallery, a small space near the front of the Art Center. 
These decorative reliefs and free-standing sculptures form a 
pleasing and coherent show, of interest to anyone who 
enjoyed the papermaking show at the Eloise Pickard Smith 
Gallery last year. That show included the work of Charles 
Hilgard and a few other artists. These artist$, and Babcock, 
offer fresh usage of an ancient material. 


eseewwad 


Babcock became intrigued with different varieties of paper 
through his work in printmaking. Always looking for better 
papers to use, he began to see the paper as an art object within 
itself. 

Working with natural materials—cotton fiber and earth 
pigments—he pounds the fiber to pulp and compresses in into 
slabs. Then, as a finishing step he shapes and pounds the 
surface into a rough, mottled texture. 

One word that springs to mind instantly to describe 
Babcock’s sculptures is “earthy.” This feeling is corrobo- 
rated by the information in the artist’s statements—he has 
“always been interested in earth forms,” and the sculptures 
are inspired by such structures as canyons, boulders and 
fissures. Strangely enough, given the fragility of the material, 
the pieces do possess a rough, rock-like stability. 

However, despite my enjoyment of the pieces, I found 
myself comparing them unfavorably to the pieces in the 
Picard Smith show. Those pieces differed in that they lacked 
both strong color and sculptural form—an omission that 
strengthened an appreciation of subtler variations in tone and 
texture. Babcock’s sculptures, with their saturated color and 
definite form tend to create an overall impression and do not 
induce contemplation. But fortunately, the impression is a 
positive one. 

Also presenting themselves for first impressions are oil 
paintings by John Wiebe in the Hallway Gallery, and hand- 
turned bowls by Felicia Fields in the display case. These 
three exhibits continue through November 30.0 
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Babcock’s “Faulted Arch” (front) and 
unidentified standing sculpture (rear). 
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by Richard von Busack 


a howcasing—the practice of finding a tiny little stage 
. S“ sound system for a new band and charging a 
a nominal fee to let outsiders view them—has recently 
: gained a foothold here in Santa Cruz. Physically below the . 


nightclubs and spiritually above the concert halls, the 
showcase has been a mainstay of the music scene for the last 


wa five years or so. Back when CBGB was an urban cowboy bar, 


Vi the Whiskey A Go-Go a dive for Topanga County 
th. troubadors, and the Mabuhay Gardens a sleazy Filipino 


a} diner, showcases such as the Elk’s Club, Bace’s Hall, and the 


Masque hosted both the famous (such as Devo, the Motels, 
and the Rubber City Rebels) and the infamous (such as the 
Nuns, the Dils, and Vom). 

The Santa Cruz Art Center has begun a series of Monday 
night showcases featuring both new Santa Cruz acts and 
rising Los Angeles and San Francisco bands. Last Monday, 
the Art Center featured Joe Cuba and the Tokyo Negroes, 
Peer Pressure, and the Four Cats. 

Joe Cuba opened the three hour showcase. A more than 
photogenic Cuba (six-feet-six, shaven head, distended 

; forehead vein that throbbed eerily to the music) essayed 
ji croaky lead vocals in the finest punk tradition. Between Cuba 
( and his digressive, cacophonous sax player, I was reminded 
; of the old Contortions in their “No New York” days. 
! The Negroes have a heavy-beat, weird sound that worked 
} well in the tiny (sixty-seat) hall. The closeness to the stage, 
the shove-dancers (Kresge nouveau-punks), and the cigarette 
i smoke took me back to the days when I was just a hemp- 
: brained showcase crawler. Cuba did an impressive cover 
version of John Cale’s “Mercenaries.” I’ve never cared for 
that song, and I know now that it was because of the way Cale 
dripped over the monologue pretentiously, as if it were 
i poetry: ““My gun is my friend...My gun is my friend.” Here 
Cuba cleaned up the song with some necessary brusqueness. 
He followed it with another rocker entitled “The Flying 
‘s Car,” with a Whammo Airblaster for percussion. Their set 
' was odd and interesting—new wave in the original sense of 
that horribly overused term—something recognizable and at 
; the same time unclassifiable. 
: Peer Pressure was the next group up. They represented a 
very different sort of act, an unusually tight dorm band who 
did a variety of cover tunes, including ““Dog Food” by Iggy 
Pop and “I just wanna have something to do” by the 
} Ramones. Their originals are also good, but their lead 
; vocalist needs a little more focus on what she wants to sound 
‘ like. Doing a series of cover songs is a good ideay-gspecially 
| for a dorm band—they have a lot of recognition gding, and 
that’s half the battle—but they need to make the music sound 
as if it were their own. 
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Tokyo Negroes: thwack thwack thwack tavack 


The Four Cats finished the night’s show. As was the case 
for the Negroes, it was their first downtown appearance. 
Their act was a refreshing change from the usual macho 
histrionics one sees on stage (not that the Negroes indulge in 
them). The Cats are self-effacing on stage. Their guitarist 
Chris resembles a slightly puzzled Tab Hunter, and interacts 
well with Greg (also on guitar), a paler type with an 
Eraserhead shock of black hair. The Four Cats have a pre- 
psychedelic, San Francisco sound with a strong pop beat, 
rather like the old Jefferson Airplane without the excesses. 
They do one song called “‘Hollow Bodies” that reminded me 
of the best of Marty Balin. They opened their set with “Boy 
and Breakfast,” which featured some excellent Jerry 
Harrison (of Talking Heads) type licks by Chris. The Four 
Cats have been polishing their act since I first saw them in a 
fetid, beer-soaked lounge in Adams House about a year ago. 
Monday’s show proved that they had left the dorms behind 
them; it was a fine, quick set by a group that is more than 
ready to hit the nightclubs. 

All in all, it was a fast-paced, exciting night. The Art 
Center is to be congratulated for keeping the show on time 
and the breaks between the sets brief. Writing about 
something you enjoy is a peerless way to get it torn down, 
closed up, overpriced or busted, but Ill take the chance. The 


_ Art Center Showcases are, at $2, both your best enter- 


tainment value and a good opportunity to see bands at the 
beginnings of their careers instead of at the ends. 

Next Monday’s showcase will feature the Rough Boys, a 
New York band with personnel from Wayne County and the 
Runaways. Showtime is 8 pm.O 
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IT HAPPENED THAT FuNvDs FOR ABORTION, ATTACHED 
AS A RIDER 10 A DEFENSE BILL, WERE 
PASSED THROUGH THE House. 


Greg Chediak of the Four Cats 


by KERRY ANNA COBRA 
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Hayden continued 


factionalism has also had a detrimental effect: ‘There was 


some serious bloodletting, like between us and the Black | 


Panther Party—where people shot at each other. That 
developed years and years of mistrust, which is still there.” 
And how are people affected by deteriorating public 
education, unemployment, ‘crime and racial oppression 
supposed to get excited about CED and solar energy? To 
Hayden it seems simple: “Solar and conservation are the 
salvations of the world. I think they’ll become the religion of 
the future, the economy of the future.”” With another version 
of the “trickle-down” theory, Hayden explained that “‘it 
starts on the rooftops of those who can afford it, and it’s tilted 
towards the affluent, but don’t confuse solar and conservation 
with where it’s introduced into the class structure. I think it’s 
the best thing for America, the best thing for jab creation, the 
best on the basis of price reductions, and the best in terms of 
foreign policy.” 

Will this new form of evangelism carry Hayden to a seat of 
great power? Although he declined to state specifically, 
Hayden did say that he’d have to consider “‘whether or not the 
kids would like Washington,” in his future plans. He would 
also ‘not be opposed to taking a position in a Brown cabinet,” 
if the occasion occurred. , 

Before Hayden left the court house steps to catch a plane, 
he was asked about the angry-young-man image of his youth., 
“T’ve mellowed quite a bit since then, ” said the man with the 

"sweater vest. ‘‘Doesn’t that bother you?” “‘No, nothing much 
bothers me anymore. Now I have to get home so I can do the 
ghost music for the kids.” 


Heads continued 


light...She’s gonna open our eyes up/Wanna define...So say 
so, So say so/She is moving by remote control” are woven in 
and out; and leave you wanting more. 

The pace continues uninterrupted at the start of side two. 
On “Once In A Lifetime” the protagonist comes to question 
his material possessions (his automobile, his house, his wife). 
At first it’s funny, then he gets confused, and finally he 
screams “MY GOD...WHAT HAVE I DONE?” while in 
the background we are told that it’s the “Same as it ever was.” 
After another catchy tune in the Talking Heads tradition 
“Houses In Motion,” we are sobered up with “Seen And Not 
Seen.” This is a surrealistic irony about someone who is 
discontented with his face. What I find most disconcerting 
about this song is that during an absolutely paranoid 
digression the background players keep the rhythm with an 
encouraging hand clap. This is a frightening experience. 
Despite the lyrical power of “Seen And Not Seen,” it’s a 
bit of a bore musically and signals the degeneration of the 
album. The energy that made side one so fabulous dies. The 
Talking Heads run out of gas. “Listening Wind”’ is a pretty 
song about a terrorist, but it is hurt by its context: the songs 
that sandwich it are musical drones. Just when you thought 
the Talking Heads had the album, that big spectacular 
breakthrough album, on comes ‘“‘The Overload,” a miserable 
heap of technological melodrama. Some Talking Heads die- 
hards will no doubt find merit in this song, because, as the 
grand finale, it begs us to impart it with added significance. 
Actually it’s an overblown dirge and drags down most of the 
second side with it. This is unfortunate. Remain In Light isa 
great album. But even great albums have flaws, and the flaws 
in Talking Heads’ fourth album are too obvious to go 
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KINKO’S COPIES 
CEDAR ST. (408) 425-1177 


(408) 423-8276 


“Good morning sir...I'd like to gwe you this flower.” 


GOLDEN GATE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW 


Bp Siew Salta 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Our representative will be on campus Wednesday, November 19, to speak with 
students interested in learning more about Golden Gate University School of Law. 


Objective: A quality legal education in a supportive, huma.:istic environment. 


Facilities; The architectural critic of the San Francisco Chronicle described Golden Gate University’s 
new facility as “richly organized, almost sculpted . . . a gracious, softly romantic monument . . . 
an intelligently designed facility.” Complete on-campus child care is available. 


Admission Philosophy: Applications to Golden Gate represent individuals, each of whom has 
unique personal strengths and experiences which, together with quantitative factors such as GPA 
and LSAT, are important in the selection of future professionals: 


Student Body: Average age, 30; age range, 20 to 51; 50% women; 14% minorities; more than 
90 universities from 45 states represented; 25% have advanced degrees. The student body is 
unusually diverse in terms of personal and professional backgrounds. 


Curriculum: Comprehensive and varied course offerings reflect current issues and legal develop- 
ments affecting the society and the profession; extensive advocacy programs specializing in 
criminal and civil litigation; elective offerings in both traditional and progressive areas of the law; 
many clinical and externship opportunities; public interest specialties available; Joint J.D.-M.B.A. 
degrees in Tax, Finance, or Accounting; Joint J.D.-Master of Public Administration degree; LL.M. 


degree in Tax. . 


Prominence: Nation's first Immigration Law Center established 1980; sponsors of 11th Annual 
National Conference on Women and the Law; hosts of the annual National Land Use Conference; 
students have won numerous moot court competitions; Professor Thelton Henderson appointed to 
federal bench, 1980; Dean Judith McKelvey the only woman Dean of a major accredited law school. 


‘Ambience: Supportive, open relaxed. 


For More Information: See our representatives when they visit your campus, or contact Law School 


_ Admissions, Golden Gate University, 536 Mission Street, San Francisco, CA 94105; telephone (415) 


442-7255. 
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SERVICES 


Feminist Radical Therapy Clinic- 
ian certified in massage and body- 
work. I do emotional release body- 
work incorporating bioenergetics, to 
promote the release of long-held feel- 
ings and tensions. Using a political 
analysis of society, I teach personal 
problem-solving skills to effectively 
confront issues and resolve conflicts. 
I work with both women and men in 
individual sessions and Cooperative 
Problem Solving Groups. Nona 
Olivia, 426-3133. Reasonable fees. 


Pregnant? Pregnancy Screening and 
counseling by supportive and inform- 
ed women counselors. Referrals for 
abortion, adoption, and pregnancy/ 
birth care. Abortion appointments 
available. CONFIDENTIAL. Santa 
Cruz Women’s Health Center, 250 
Locust St. Call 427-3500 for info. 
and times. 


WRITING, RESEARACH SER- 
VICES Qualified writers. Most sub- 
jects. Thesis and Research. Assist- 


ance. Resumes. Tele: (415) 841- . 


5036. 


TRIP & TRAVEL PLANNING 
CO. A full service travel agency 
represnting all charter companies 
and scheduled airlines. OPEN 7 
DAYS A WEEK FOR YOUR 
CONVENIENCE. Maps, books, 
luggage, student tours, ski trips, 
Eurail & Britrail passes, Youth Hos- 
tel cards, work abroad insurance. 
International student ID cards avail- 
able now. Ask about flights to: 
HAWAII-World Airways-Each way 
$139.99 & tax. Ask about our great 
deals on hotel and condo packages; 
THE SLOPES-ski the Olympic 
Alps. Innsbrook, Austria, $966 in- 
cluding accomodation, airfare and 
most meals; NEW YORK-Super- 
savers $258 round trip. Call for 
other supersaver destinations. No. 
30 in the Old Sash Mill, call 425- 
7822. 


WOMEN’S PROBLEM SOLV- 
ING GROUP. Learn to define 
problems, be assertive, share feed- 
back, plan strategies, for change 
know and get what you want, make 
decisions and commitments. Based 
on cooperative problem solving 
model developed by Hogie Wyckiff. 
Sliding scale. Also mediation for 
friends, lovers, housemates. Laura 
Davis, 476-4058. 


IMPROVE YOUR GRADES! 
Research catalog—306 pages— 
10,278 descriptive listings—Rush 
$1.00 (refundable). Box 250976, 
Los Angeles 90025. (213)477-8226. 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD: 
Birth Control, Pregnancy Testing, 
VD Screening, Annual Exams, ref- 
erence library. Free or low-cost. 
212 Laurel Street, Santa Cruz. 
Call for appointment: 426-5550. 


Counsellors For Christ Crisis Tele- 
phone. For counselling referrall or 
just a friend to talk to. 6 pm to 
midnight— 438-4850. 


Typesetting—printing coordination. 
Resumes a speciality. We also do 
business cards, letterheads, envel- 
opes, technical work, forms, letters, 
brochures and books. Call 476-0199. 


Classified 


STUDENTS—HYPNOSIS can 
help you too: eliminate test anxiety, 
improve study habits, concentration, 
memory, and comprehension. Call 
now for free consultation and appoint- 
ment. Barry Erdman: 476-8568. 
Student discount available. 


No Hassle Auto Insurance. low 
rates, student discount. Monthly 
payments. No driver refused. ALL 
RISK INSURANCE SERVICES. 
475-5572. 


Personalized Cartoons and Greet- 
ing Cards. One-of-a-kind gift for 
Birthdays, Get-well cards, and any 
occassion. 7 Letters Creations® 
423-7238 Oakes Box 714. 


Do you need a ride east, week of 
Dec. 8? Destination NYC, please 
call Ellen—425-4620 


TYPING 


Big papers, little papers, what have 
you. Proofread, spelling corrected, 
reasonable. Call Coralee—426-0169 


Typing—Fast accurate guaranteed 
typing on IBM correcting Selectric. 
20 years experience. Theses, res- 
umes, manuscripts in any subject. 
Engineering, technical. Graphs, 


charts, tables. Expert editing. Reason- 


able prices. 476-0199. 


STUDENTS, BUSINESS 
PEOPLE—Essays, term papers, 
business letters, manuscripts, stat- 
istical and technical reports, res- 
umes, cassette transcription, etc., 
typed accurately, quickly. Spell- 
ing, punctuation correction. TEN 
YEARS EXPERIENCE. IBM 
Selectric. Ann Cook—423-2429 
or 425-5211. 


Ledgers & Letters. Quality typing 
at reasonable rates. 426-3605 or 
916-D Soquel Avenue, Santa Cruz. 
Hours 9-5. 


Need a Typist? Professional ONE 
DAY service at incredibly LOW 
RATES. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Near UCSC. Editing available. Call 
now, 425-7818. 


CRISP AND CLEAR TYPING 
fast expert service at uninflated prices. 
Spelling corrected free. IBM Type- 
writer. All work guaranteed. 475-0870. 


THE ACCURATE TYPIST: Re- 
ports, theses, etc. Spelling, punct- 
uation correction included. IBM 
Selectric: choice of type styles. 438- 
0472. 


SENIOR THESIS AND DIS- 
SERTATION TYPING. Many 
years experience in all kinds of typing, 
especially technical—space equations, 
matrices, tables. IBM Selectric. Fast 

and dependable. NEAR CAMPUS. 
Nora Rogers: 423-9643. 


Need a TYPIST? For fast accurate 
typing call me.Very reasonable rates. 
Near University 425-7818. 


PROFESSIONAL TYPIST. 
PROMPT AND ACCURATE. 
Theses, dissertations, term papers, etc. 
Light editing. EXPERIENCED legal 
secretary 476-495 1. 
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HELP WANTED 


OVERSEAS JOBS—Summer/ 
year round. Europe, S. Amer., Aus- 
tralia, Asia. All Fields. $500-$1200 
monthly. Sightseeing. Free Info. 
Write: IJC Box 52-CA45, Corona 
Del Mar, CA, 92625. 


Perplexed? 


Daycare—working woman seeks 
arrangement for her 20 month old 
son, campus area. 425-4723. 


No need to be— 

not when KZSC’s 
around at 88.1 FM. 
It’s your key to the 

highway—music, 
news, comedy, public 
and private affairs. 


FOR SALE 
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Electric guitar. Nice Gibson Mar- 
auder. Hard shell case. Small Fender 
Champ amplifier. Package $400. 
426-9927. 


BSA 650—A fast classic, fully re- 
stored, strong and dependable. Must 
see to appreciate. Asking $750 or 
best offer. 425-4867 before noon or 


1st JUMP COURSE 
“GROUP RATES 


Antioch Parachute 


after six. 
PERSONALS 


To the person who found or removed 
the wallet from the men’s PE Dept. 
locker room: You are welcome to the 
money; but won’t you please return 
my kids’ pictures, my friends’ add- 
resses, and my identification cards? 
Thank you. A.J. Crawley, 429-2006. 
No questions asked. 


TAROT Evoke deep memory and 
inspiration through the archetype of 
the cards. Ancient pictures of the soul’s 
joumey. Readings individual instruc- 
tion and classes. Mara 429-1836. 


HOUSING 


MATURE COUPLE needed in 
faculty family home to exchange 
cooking and household responsibil- 
ities for room. January to June. 
Secluded woodsy setting. Scotts 
Valley. 438-0577 


HOUSING WANTED: Family 
needs housing Mid-Dec. until Jan. 
5th. Will rent or house-sit. Please 
call Andy/Cathy evenings 423-2750 


INSTRUCTION 


Sweet Medicine: Herbs and 
Women’s Lives Workshop. Garden 
Ritual, Herb Walk, Goddesses, and 
Art in country gardens and home. 
Vegetarian lunch. Sunday Nov. 16, 
10-4, $22-30.00. Beth Bevrkens and 
A. Rose Buffalo. pre-reg. required. 
335-2478, 724-1482. 


VOCAL COACHING: Guidance 
for frustrated singers. Technique, ap- 
proach, performance—jazz, pop 
emphasis. Songwriting, music theory 
too. $8/hr. Susan 426-3751. 


Spanish Tutor, five years training 
and study, two years experience 
teaching. $5 an hour for private 
lessons. Call 425-8141. 


LOST & FOUND 


LEATHER BACKPACK/Con- 
tents valued/journal, notes etc. 
REWARD Return to Merrill Col- 
lege. THANKS. 


(415) 757-9957 
Closed Mon. & .Tue 


INTERVIEW WITH 


Center 


INTERMETRICS 


THE LEADER IN 
COMPILER 
TECHNOLOGY 


ON THE SANTA CRUZ CAMPUS, 
CAREER PLANNING AND PLACEMENT CENTER 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 21st 


INTERMETRICS, INC., with 
350 employees, is an 
established and growing firm 
with nationwide offices, 
involved in a wide spectrum 
of software development 
activities. 


We are advancing the state- 
of-the-art in the design and 
implementation of multi- 
targeted, highly optimizing 
compilers integrated into 
complete software develop- 
ment systems. In addition, 
Intermetrics is committed to 
the continued development 
of sophisticated tools as the 
keystone of powerful and 
supportive programming 
environments. 


We are seeking outstanding 
candidates at all degree 
levels for these key positions: 


_ COMPILER WRITERS 


To design and implement 
compilers for such languages 
as Pascal, FORTRAN, Ada, 
JOVIAL and PL/1. 


PROGRAMMING 
METHODOLOGY 
SPECIALISTS 


To develop techniques for 
specification, design, testing 
and configuration manage- 
ment, and to build appropriate 
software engineering tools 
supporting these techniques. 


SUPPORT SOFTWARE 
SPECIALISTS 


To specify, design, and 
implement editors, debuggers, 
linkers, loaders, and static 
analyzers in the develapment of 
user-friendly systems.. .— ~ 


INTERMETRICS offers an _ 


informal yet results-oriented 
environment, flexible working 
hours, rapid advancement, and 
outstanding benefits. 


If you are a technical self- 
starter, available in December 
or June, interview with us at the 
Career Planning and Place- 
ment office or send resume to: 
Personnel Department 
INTERMETRICS, INC. 

733 Concord Avenue é 
Cambridge, MA 02138 * 
An Equal Opportunity 
Employer M/F/H 
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GRAND 
| OPENING 


fast 
free... 
delivery 
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Any 16” 1-item 

Or more pizza. 
One coupon per pizza. 
Expires November 20 
Fast Free delivery 
1330 Mission St. 
429-9955 


. 


Domino's Pizza is proud to 
announce our Grand Opening 
at 330 Mission Street in 
Santa Cruz. Our speciality is 
fast, free delivery and we've 
got years of experience. 
Combine this with high quality 
food products, cleanliness 
and a staff dedicated to the 
art of making pizza. . . and you 
have a pizza that stands 
hands, heads and heels 
above the rest! 

So give us a chance to show 
our stuff . . . order a pizza 
from Domino's Pizza. 


Hours: 
4:30 - 1 Sun. - Thurs. 
4:30 - 2 Fm. - Sat. 


429-9955 


1330 Mission St. 
(Serving UCSC & 
surrounding area) 


DOMINO’S 
PIZZA 


